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All alone—when it comes to real cool refreshment! No other 
drink gives you the lift, the sparkle, the delicious taste of ice- 


cold Coke! That's why Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 








...so smooth 


. oe 
unbelievable!” 


SAYS 
INGEMAR JOHANSSON 


WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION 





The ALL-NEW 


SCHICK 12.2% suc: 


Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes Here's a blade that even the toughest 
golden Swedish steel, for new scHick _ beard can't dull or slow down. For qual- 
Custom Injector Blades. This fine-qual- _ ity, luxury, performance... it is superior 
ity Swedish steel takes and holdsakeen, _ to all other blades. Fits all Injector and 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times = Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow 
thinner than a human hair! morning. 











MODERN SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR 
SHIELDS BLADE CORNERS SO THEY 
CAN'T NICK YOU. IT'S THE RAZOR SO | | 
SAFE YOU CAN SHAVE IN THE SHOWER \ Ys SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD 


Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... onLY °12° 




















Now! Have natural looking curls 
shinier, easier-to-manage hair! 


Try new Liquid 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo 
now at a Special 


Introductory Price 796 


(regular $122 size) 


Introducing—the newest form of 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo-rich, lanolin- 
blessed Liquid Lustre-Creme! 

Now you can shampoo- set with 
plain water-and have natural-looking 
curls, shinier easier-to-manage 

hair! Try it now— during this 


Special Introductory Offer ! 


Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo 


used by 4out of & top movie stars 
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From the 1960 Scholastic Art Awards: the wood- 
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The Duke is king! 


All hail the Duke—the great new leader of America’s royal family of shoes! (See 
him above in his royal ermine robes.) The Duke’s got the blood of elegant Con- 
tinental types in his veins. (He carries the family coat-of-arms pinned proudly to 
his breast.) The Duke’s a remarkably flexible fellow. He’ll bend to your will (or 
foot) with the greatest of ease. The Duke, in black or B&B (brown brushed with 
black)—for $8.99.* By the way, there’s also a Duchess, likewise with the coat-of- 
arms. She’sa hip, flip crepe-soled member of the international set. Her price, $3.99. 


*Slightly higher Denver and West. 
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You've never heard it so good! Biggest speaker ever in a 
radio so small. Up to 50% more audio output (100 milliwatts 
undistorted) than many other small pocket radios. Choice of 
five smart colors: Charcoal, tan, white, yellow, green. The all- 
transistor Zenette, Model Roy al 100, only $39.95*. 

A. World’s most powerful pocket radio! Receives distant 
stations loud and clear. New speaker has greater sensitivity, 
truer tone. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, ebony or 
two-tone white and red. Zenith’s all-transistor Royal 500E, 
$75.00*. 

B. All-new Zenith clock radio! Only $29.95*! New, big 
clock. New Sleep Switch—automatically turns set off. New 
buzzer alarm. Powerful AM radio. Smartly styled cabinet 
in ivory, coral, aqua or tan. AC only. The Zenith Twilite, 
Model E 514. 

C. New! Handsome any way you look at it! New thin- 
cabinet table radio with brushed metal grille, smartly finished 
back. 4” speaker with Alnico 5 magnet. AC-DC. In green, 
Cordovan brown, ivory or beige. The Zenith Executive, 
Model F 512, just $ 29.95*. 

D. New Zenith portable High Fidelity Stereo! Sets up fast 
in any room! Companion speaker detaches from front—can 
be placed up to 10 feet from unit. Automatic changer plays 
all 4 speeds. Full, rich stereo sound. Slim luggage styling in 
blue and white Durastron. Easy to carry. The Zenith 
Carmen, Model DPS. 45B, $79.95*. 


Quality-built in America by highly skilled, well-paid American_workmen 


——) Ur ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 
Bhatt |B CHICAGO 39, ituNOIs 

—J CANADA: ZENITH RADIO C 
PORATION OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
The Royalty of television, stereophonic bigh fi- 
delity instruments, phonographs, radios and hear- 
ing aids. 41 years of leadership in radionics ex- 
cluaively 
* Manufacturer's suggested retad price without batter- 
ies, where batteries are required. Price and sepecif- 
cations subjcet to change without notice, 








THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


N three of our April issues, Senior Scholastic 

devoted its Forum Topic of the Week to a 

symposium on the question: “America’s Values 
... Are They Slipping?” 

Many critics charged, for example, that “cor- 
ruption and materialism” are rampant in Amer- 
ica today and are sapping our moral values. 
Some said that “easy living” and an emphasis 
on the “fast buck” have led to indifference to 
basic questions of right and wrong. 

In our articles we covered a wide range of 
subjects—payola, cheating, materialism, over- 
emphasis on security, superficial “status-seek- 


ing,” conformity, success “worshipping,” soft 2 
living, shoddy standards, etc. S S 
ng shoddy standards oe, High School Students Reply to 
and across-the-table remarks, we amassed a 

collection of statements from such diverse per- 

sonalities as Walter Lippmann, Marlon Brando, 

Howard K. —— pene! Mr Rick- " + 

over, Erwin Canham, Vance argaret | y 

Mead, Eric Severeid, Rev. Thurston Davis, Dr. At me 1Ca S a l ues eee 
Robert Fitch, Rabbi Henry E. Kagan, and 

Allen Drury, among many others, including 

teen-agers. 


’ = e 

Our purpose in presenting this symposium A Th S/ 
has been to allow our readers to judge for them- Te cy 1 in ? 
selves some of the issues that these critics have 
raised. 

When we asked our readers to write us their 
feelings, we had no idea that the response Students from all parts of the nation 
would be so overwhelming. An avalanche of 


replies poured into the offices of Senior Scho- : ; 
lestie: teen echools oli mies tae ahaaiee, Dias speak out on our April series about the 


the hundreds of letters we received, we have ak ’ . 
chosen the ones that follgw as most representa- state of America’s moral and ethical values 


tive of high school thinking on the subject today. 


Dear Editor: 


It is with great interest that I have been reading your 
recent articles on American values. Congratulations for 
speaking out on a subject which is generally ignored by 
the American public—and almost completely by today’s 
teen-agers! 

I believe that more should be said and published on the 
subject of American moral standards, As a high school 
senior, I see evidences every day that honesty and up- 
rightness no longer are considered to be a very important 
part of one’s character. Rather, those students who practice 
such virtues are frowned upon and ridiculed. 

May magazines such as yours, and American citizens 











who feel as | do about this all important 
subject, unite to wage a battle before 
we are no longer able to win! 
Valerie Wilson 
Victory H. S. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U. S. Not That Bad? 
Dear Editor: 


In your articles you say the sort of 
things that many people in foreign coun- 
tries think about America’s lack of val- 
ues. I come from France, and before I 
arrived here I w rare of all the bad 
things about America. But now, after 
having spent nearly an entire year in an 
American family, I have changed my 
mind about many things. 

Things are not at all the way I had 
imagined. Many people are interested 
in worthwhile social activities and 
church activities. Some people may 
think that money is the only goal we 
should strive for—but noi all, 

History shows that corruption and 
materialism have always existed in 
every society. If there are bad things 
in America, there are many good things, 
too. Let's not forget them. 

However, I think it is good that you 
have written about the condition of 
America’s values in order to make peo- 
ple think—so that they can reorganize 
their life in a better way. 

Nicole Rouxparis 
Albany, Oregon 


Fault Is Family Life 
Dear Editor: 


Che most important question is not 
whether our values are slipping, but 
how low they are. And if they are low, 
how did they get that way? The ques- 
tion we must face is what can be done 
and who is going to do it? 

It is my sincere belief that national 
morals can be improved, and that this 
improvement will come from a stronger 
and better family life. 

The Chinese in America for a very 
long time have had low crime rates. 
Much of this is due to the fact that in 
educating their children, they teach 
them values and the importance of a 
’ strong family life. 

Wayne Tahama 
Boys Town, Neb. 


“Do as | Say.. .?” 
Dear Editor: 

Although there are many things that 
contribute to the decrease in moral yal- 
ues, I think one of the major faults lies 
not with teen-agers, but with parents 
and other adults. 

Who is it that constantly gives in to 
their children, letting them go where 
they please, with whom they please, 
and stay out as long as they please? 


Who controls the radio and television? 
Who twists teen-agers’ minds by accept- 
ing and paying bribes on TV quizzes 
and dise jockey shows to help “push” 
records? 

Of course teen-agers are puzzled! 
Why shouldn’t we be? How can adults 
expect us to know and do what is right 
when they tell us not to cheat, lie, ac- 
cept and pay bribes—and then turn 
around and do exactly what they tell 
us not to! Why should children be pun- 
ished for doing something their parents 
do on a larger scale? 

Parents should be able to say: “This 
is right, that is wrong. I abide by it, 
you must, too.” They should practice 
what they preach. 

Instead their advice to us is: “Do as 
I say, not as I do.” If the minds of 
America’s youth are puzzled, the puzzle 
can only be pieced together by better 
parents. . 
Anita Smith 
; Crescent (Okla.) H. S. 


Shut Up and Follow? 
Dear Editor: 


One reason for our moral decay, I 
believe, is that there has been a separa- 
tion of church and life. Religion, except 
on Sunday mornings, has become “out- 


dated.” But to a large extent, religion 
determines morality. 

In the U, S$. today, morality is no 
longer absolute, but subject to man’s 
whims. If enough people cheat, then 
cheating is moral. If most disc jockeys 
take payola, then what is wrong with it? 

Since we no longer know what is 
right and what is wrong, we turn to a 
cheap substitute: pleasure. Pleasure 
takes many forms: high status, a new 
car, a TV set. Our search for pleasure 
is found in our literature, in our plays, 
and in our films. But nowhere do' we 
find happiness. 

A problem related to this is conform- 
ity. One of the most important factors 
behind conformity is the inability of 
young people to express themselves. 
Many high schools do not have debating 
or public speaking, which help a stu- 
dent to express himself. How many 
teen-agers are allowed to say what they 
think? Adults either frown on attempts 
to do so, ridicule us inta silence—“Who 
are you to know so much, you young 
punk!”—or, even worse, condemn us. 

For example, I recently wrote a some- 
what caustic but sincere letter to the 
editor of our local weekly. Immediately 
my parents and some relatives criticized 
me and opposed my writing a letter 
which appeared in print. 


Don Hesse in Long Island Star-Journal 


House of Crazy Mirrors 
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Adults have a _ shut-up-and-follow- 
meekly atittude because they believe 
that whatever they say or do to oppose 
will come to naught. What good, they 
ask, will my efforts do? 

The respect for the individual which 
once permeated our land is gone. Now 
the “lone wolf” is avoided and people 
join groups just to give themselves a 
sense of identification or accomplish- 
ment. 

What should be done? First, change 
must come during the all-important 
school years. A code of ethics should 
be taught in public schools as absolute 
—and it should be adhered to by the 
faculty. 

Debating or public speaking, or both, 
should be mandatory in all schools. 
Students should be encouraged to pre- 
sent their views in class. 

Adults should learn that what teen- 
agers say is important, and they should 
encourage their children to express 
themselves. 

Finally, the American people should 
be encouraged to re-examine their be- 
liefs and strengthen them where they 
are weak so that they can learn to live 
by what they believe in. 

Raymond Bilodeau 
Notre Dame H. S. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Emptiness of Heart 


Dear Editor: 


I agree with Dr. Herschel’s statement 
that young people today are suffering 
from “emptiness of the heart.” 

So many teen-agers will not admit 
even to themselves—and certainly not 
to others—that their lives seem empty, 
without meaning or value. To fill this 
void they try to lose themselves by be- 
coming one of the crowd, accepted by 
all, a “good Joe” in everyone’s book. 

The result is that they do just that— 
they lose themselves. No longer are they 
individuals who can lead morally up- 
right lives and know the feeling of self- 
respect. 

They soon sink into a “so what, who 
cares?” attitude. It is tragic that so 
many defend lying, cheating, and deceit 
simply because “everybody does it.” 

What has happened to our sense of 
right and wrong? We must stop our 
complacent, indifferent attitude, or most 
surely we will be lost. 

Mary Jenks 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) H. S. 


U. S. Too Prosperous? 
Dear Editor: 


In my opinion prosperity has been 
the single greatest factor causing a low- 
ering of moral standards. We Americans 
can often afford one or two cars, TV 
sets, home freezers, and a host of labor- 
saving devices. But how many people 


go to the library or attend any of the 
fine concerts that tour our country? 

If we were not so absorbed in ma- 
terial goods, we might have time to 
read and think. We don’t have the high 
regard for human life we used to have. 
Life is supposed to be sacred, but we 
don’t treat it as such. 

Hollywood, TV, and a flood of foreign 
movies can take much of the blame. 
The movies take some gangster like Al 
Capone or “Baby Face” Nelson, who 
were nothing but cheap, cold-blooded 
killers, and make a hero out of him. 
Kids 10 and 12, and teen-agers, see 
these movies and are influenced by 
them. 

Today such things as cheating have 
become accepted in some high schools 
and colleges. Students don’t seem to care 
whether or not they learn anything. 
They only want to get good grades. 

Americans accept all this because 
“everyone else does it.” But we have to 
live with our consciences and nearly 
everyone, I think, knows the difference 
between right and wrong. Often we 
don’t act as though we did. 

The first commandment is: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Today many Americans seem to worship 
another god: money and power. 

Douglas McCrary 
Berea High School 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Youth Support High Standards 


Dear Editor: 


I believe that the moral values of 
many American people are much bet- 
ter than many of us realize. You often 
hear in the news about those who act 
badly, but you seldom hear of people 
who are good citizens. 

I have complete faith in the youth 
and leaders of today who realize true 
moral values and support high stand- 
ards. 

I feel that when the younger gener- 
ation becomes the leaders of tomorrow, 
we will have to realize the meaning of 
moral values if the United States is to 
remain a strong, free, and democratic 
nation. 

Gary DeBernardi 
Rock Springs (Wyo.) H. S. 


Can’t We Enjoy Life? 


Dear Editor: 

In my estimation, America has been 
enjoying luxuries for many years. But 
are our moral standards low just be- 
cause we enjoy life? I think it’s won- 
derful that America has a fine standard 
of living and makes the most out of it 
by enjoying it to the fullest extent. 

Think of the modern appliances that 
would be sitting in warehouses if we 
didn’t buy and enjoy them. Think how 
many people would be out of jobs now 
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if we simply cut off all luxury items in 
our homes. 

I'm sure that those who fought for 
freedom in our wars wanted us to go 
ahead and let our world progress, -and 
for us to have a better place in which to 
live—better than what our ancestors had. 

Ronnie Bowlyow 
Stronghurst (Ill.) H. S. 


Grown-Up Too Soon? 


Dear Editor: 


I think that too much emphasis is put 
on minor problems like payola, and not 
enough on bigger and more disturbing 
problems—such as the way parents ig- 
nore their children and: let them grow 
up too soon. 

Many parents would rather dismiss 
a teen-ager’s question with an easy Yes! 
than “bother” explaining another an- 
swer. If parents would stop worrying 
about the color of people’s skin or about 
neighborhood gossip, and take more of 
an interest in their children, things 
would be better. Many of our problems 
begin in the home. 

Bonnie Close 
Tuckahoe Jr. H. S. 
Richmond, Va. 


Whose “Thinking Man‘’? 


Dear Editor: 
. . , . , 
Your article on America’s values is 


stunningly realistic and it brought to 
my attention the hypocrisy of America’s 
present ideals. But you cannot say that 
everyone is “going soft.” 

One of the coeds you quoted stated: 
“I guess it’s wrong morally, but it’s 
something everyone does.” The worst 
part of this statement is “I guess it’s 
wrong.” Doesn’t she know? 

Another girl said: “Usually people 
who have money get ahead in the world 
first.” This is one statement on which 
adults have no right to lecture youth 
for having corrupt moral values. Adults 
set up the goal of the almighty dollar 
—a pattern which teen-agers follow. 

Who writes the “girly magazines”? 
Who sells them? Who presents the ciga- 
rette “thinking man”? Who, who, who? 
Who makes it so easy for us? 

Sandra Cousino 
Saint Mary Academy 
Monroe, Mich. 


Not a New Problem 


Dear Editor: 


It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who 
said: “Man invented a carriage and lost 
the use of his feet.” That is precisely 
the predicament the world is in today. 

For every improvement, including 
moral ones, there is a backslide to offset 
it—and, with improved communication, 
the whole world soon learns of every slip. 

(Continued on page 30) 





TV will bring two of the “Greatest [ Political | Shows on Earth” 


HE bang of hammers, the rasp of 

saws, and the shouts of workmen 
are shattering the stillness of two huge 
auditoriums—one in California and the 
other in Illinois. These halls are being 
“dressed up” for two of the “Greatest 
Shows on Earth,” the pair of national 
conventions that will nominate the 1960 
candidates for President and Vice- 
President of the U. S. 

The Democrats will meet first, start- 
ing July 11, in the cavernous Memorial 
Sports Arena at Los Angeles. Some 
3,042 delegates (each with half a vote), 
plus 1,467 alternates, will jam the floor. 
Adding to the bedlam will be an army 
of newspaper and TV reporters, a big- 
name band, and more than 11,500 
cheering spectators. 

After the chairman of the party's na- 
tional committee has gaveled the con- 
vention to order, the “business” will be- 
gin. Speeches, puctuated by flaring 
flashbulbs, will follow one after the 
other. Hot Klieg lights, brushing away 
shadows for TV cameras, will blaze 
down on the sea of heads. 


into the homes of nearly 150,000,000 Americans this July 


After three or four days of this heated 
hubbub, delegates may grow wearier, 
tempers shorter. Finally, however, the 
last roll call will echo into history. The 
Democrats will have narrowed down 
their field of candidates, and have 
selected “the men who .. .” 

Then the Democrats will adjourn next 
door—to the 100,000 seats of the open- 
air Los Angeles Coliseum. Under the 
night stars (smog permitting), Holly- 
wood stars will put on three glittering 
hours of entertainment. Then will come 
the moment all Democrats have been 
waiting for—the acceptance speeches of 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates. 

Two weeks later, on July 25, the Re- 
publicans are scheduled to ring up the 


‘ curtain on their national convention. 


Site: the International Amphitheatre in 
Chicago, 

During the brief intermission between 
conventions, TV networks will lug their 
equipment the 1,745 miles from Los 
Angeles to Chicago. For one network— 
NBC-this will involve some 52 TV 


cameras and 45 tons of electronic equip- 
ment! 

The Republican political jamboree 
will be just as spectacular as the Demo- 
cratic convention. 

The Republicans will have 1,331 dele- 
gates, each with one vote. There will 
be an equal number of alternates, In 
the galleries, more than 10,000 specta- 
tors will cheer on the proceedings. 


As you watch over television, you 
may agree with those people who call 
national conventions a combination of 


college football rally, “Old Home 
Week,” and a three-ring circus. 

But keep in mind that these two con- 
ventions are actually going about the 
very serious business of selecting the 
candidates for the highest positions in 
our great nation. 

Let’s see how such political circuses 
came about: 

One thing is certain—the Founding 
Fathers had never heard of a national 
convention. The U. S. Constitution does 

















not mention national conventions—or 
even political parties. The Founding 
Fathers wanted to choose outstanding 
citizens as “electors,” who would then 
pick the President [Article II, Sec. 2, 
and 12th Amendment]. 

In the first election, in 1789, just 
about everyone wanted George Wash- 
ington. So the electors had no trouble 
agreeing on him. 

Soon after this, political parties sprang 
up. Each party, of course, wanted to 
have one of its own members elected 
President. To help all the members of 
the party agree on one man, the caucus 
system was established. Candidates 
were chosen at a meeting of each par- 
ty’s members in Congress. That is the 
way Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 
were nominated. 

The caucus system ran into trouble 
when it came up against Andrew Jack- 
son. His argument was that “King 
Caucus” was undemocratic because 
“the people’s choice” was actually the 
hand-picked choice of a handful of 
Congressmen. 

In 1831 a small group called the 
Anti-Mason party held a convention in 
Baltimore to name a national ticket. 
Jackson knew a good idea when he saw 
it. In 1832 he called a Democratic con- 
vention in Baltimore—our first national 
convention. 

The opposition National Republicans 
followed suit by calling a national con- 
vention to nominate Henry Clay for 
President. Ever since, the national con- 
vention has been a fixture for nominating 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents, 


Now let's see how a national con- 
vention is set up: 

The job of organizing a national con- 
vention is complex. Nearly a year be- 
fore the convention, the national com- 
mittee of each party (made up of a 


committeeman and committeewoman 
from each state) meets to select a 
convention city. Major cities vie for 
the honor. 

In 1956 the Republicans met in San 
Francisco, and the Democrats in Chica- 
go. This year the sites are reversed 
geographically. The Democrats are 
meeting in Los Angeles, and the Re- 
publicans in Chicago. Why these cities? 

One reason why the Democrats se- 
lected Los Angeles: that’s where a great 
many votes are. In the past two dec- 
ades, the voting-age population of the 
West Coast states has increased twice 
as fast as the rest of the states. By fol- 
lowing the population shift westward, 
the Democrats hope to capture a ma- 
jority of the votes cast on Election Day, 
~ next November 8. 

The Republicans, meanwhile, have 
historical reasons for liking the “Windy 
City.” Just over a century ago, Chicago 


was the scene of the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln and the birth of the 
Republican party. And in the more re- 
cent past, just eight years ago to be 
exact, Chicago was the site of the con- 
vention that nominated Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. So it’s little wonder that 
Republicans look on Chicago as a 
“lucky” city. 

Once the national committees have 
selected a convention city, they must 
decide how many delegates each state 
should have at the convention. The 
general rule is that each state shall have 
two delegates for each Representative 
in Congress and two for each Senator. 
Delegates come from all 50 states, plus 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. (The Democrats 
also include the Canal Zone.) 

Most of the delegates are chosen by 
the party’s state conventions or state 
committees. In some states Presidential 
primaries name the delegates. 


Ones these preliminaries are taken 
care of, the conventions are all set. In 
July the delegates will pile into the con- 
vention cities. Downtown streets will be 
jammed. Hotel lobbies will be thronged 
with delegates and their wives, sport- 
ing the banners and buttons of their 
favorite candidates. Bands will troop 
up and down the streets blaring the 
campaign songs of different candidates. 

The scene is just as hectic at the con- 
vention hall itself. On the floor are 
thousands of delegates and their alter- 
nates. (An alternate can replace a dele- 
gate in case the latter becomes ill or 
is called away.) Along the edges of the 
hall and in the galleries are thousands 
of spectators. 

After you have warmed up your TV 
set and settled down to watch the show, 
here are some things to look for. First 
the chairman of the party’s national 


NBC phote 
Prasence of TV cameras has brought 
significant changes to party conventions. 


CBS phote 
To cover conventions, T¥ networks use 
“walkie talkies’—and even lip readers. 


committee will call the meeting to or- 
der. (Paul Butler is the Democratic 
chairman, and Meade Alcorn is the 
Republican chairman.) Then the “key- 
note speaker” will deliver his “pep-talk” 
—and sound the keynote for the party's 
campaign. 

One thing to keep in mind is that 
national conventions have changed a lot 
since network TV entered the arenas— 
only eight years ago. One of the biggest 
changes is the disappearance of those 
wordy orators who were once a part of 
the convention ritual. Today the par- 
ticipants in a national convention try to 
keep their speeches brief and to the 
point. Even the keynote address and 
the nominating speeches will have a 
25-minute time limit—an almost un- 
bearable restraint for some politicians. 

But it is a necessary restraint, For 
TV whisks the speaker into millions of 
homes, and magnifies his every gesture. 
Moreover, party leaders want to keep 
the viewing audience from becoming 
bored—with the national convention 
and the party itself. 

Democratic national chairman Paul 
Butler believes that “approximately 75 
per cent of the potential Presidential 
electorate have made up their minds as 
to how they’re going to vote by the end 
of the convention.” 

On the convention floor, meanwhile, 
the delegates will be watching their 
step. In 1956 one delegate fell asleep 
during a speech. A TV camera picked 
him up, and mercilessly transmitted this 
into millions of living rooms across the 
nation. Can you imagine what the 
voters back home thought of him? In 





addition, with television cameras around, 
some delegates may shun the company 
of well-known party “bosses.” They 
may fear that even the most innocent 
handshake might be misinterpreted by 
viewing voters as the consummation of 
some nefarious “deal.” 

Also, delegates will be watching out 
for a small four-pound TV camera 
known as the “snooper.” TV newsmen 
sometimes use it to peer over partitions, 
around corners, and into other odd 
nooks favored by caucusing delegations. 

Another sobering thought for party 
leaders and delegates: The TV _ net- 
works will again draft a team of lip 
readers to eavesdrop on conversations 
out of range of TV’s radio “ears.” In 
short, the networks‘ are going “all the 
way” to cover all the sides of the con- 
vention story. 


| a for the keynote speech, 
and some hijinks away from the con- 
vention floor, the first two days are 
usually misleadingly uneventful. For 
they are given over to the work of “or- 
ganizing the convention”—which usually 
concerns four major committees. Here 
again, however, TV can make its pres- 
ence felt. 

The credentials committee passes on 
the credentials of gtate delegations, and 
settles any disputes as to who is and 
who is not an official delegate. If two 


or more delegations are fighting to be 
fireworks often break out. 

During the Republican national con- 
vention of 1952, for example, delega- 
tions pledged to vote for Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio were sent to the 
convention from Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. But 
those same states also sent Eisenhower 
delegates, who challenged the creden- 
tials of the Taft groups. 

When Taft’s floor managers at- 
tempted to bar TV from covering the 
anticipated donnybrook, more than 80,- 
000 TV viewers sent telegrams of pro- 
test to Taft campaign headquarters in 
Chicago. So strong was this protest that 
Taft’s floor managers surrendered, per- 
mitting a nationwide TV audience to 
sit in on the delegation struggle. (The 
Eisenhower forces finally won after the 
convention itself voted on the contested 
delegations: ) 

The rules committee sets the rules of 
procedure which will guide the conven- 
tion. Usually this committee merely 
recommends that the rules of the last 
convention be adopted. 

The committee on permanent organi- 
zation selects the permanent chairman, 
nominated by the national committee 
and elected by the delegates. He is sup- 
posd to be neutral with regard to dif- 
ferent delegates. 

The resolutions committee draws up 
the party platform on which the can- 


didates will “stand.” For the first two 
days of the national convention, the 
resolutions committee must listen to ad- 
vocates of every conceivable cause who 
want to get their plank into the plat- 
form. 


5 a year the Democrats will prob- 
ably have their most trouble with a civil 
rights plank. Northern Democrats may 
urge the party to take a strong stand 
in favor of additional civil rights legis- 
lation. Southern Democrats will prob- 
ably oppose this vigorous)v. 

Republicans, meanwhii:, may have 
trouble nailing a farm plark into their 
platform. Republicans from farm re- 
gions will want a plank advocating 
additional Federal aid to farmers. Re- 
publicans from urban areas will demand 
less aid. 

By the third or fourth day, the plat- 
form is usually presented to the con- 
vention and adopted—sometimes with 
only a few changes. 

Then the convention settles down to 
its main job—choosing the party’s can- 
didate for President. 

As you look on through TV, you'll 
sense the high-pitched excitement in 
the air. The permanent chairman will 
begin an alphabetical roll call of the 
states. Each state has an opportunity 
to nominate someone, even if he’s only 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Seventh 


GUESSING game currently 

popular in political circles is 
a puzzler called the “Rockefeller 
Riddle.” The object of the game is 
to answer a seemingly simple ques- 
tion: Is Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
of New York really not a Presidential 
candidate as he says—or is he? 

“I am not, and shall not be, a can- 
didate for nomination for the Presi- 
dency,” he said in a dramatic an- 
nouncement last December. He has 
reaffirmed this position on several 
recent occasions. 

But many of his supporters believe 
he would accept the nomination 
should a “draft Rockefeller” move- 





Sts a a 


n a series 


Nelson A. Rockefeller 


ment develop at the Republican na- 
tional convention. His recent accept- 
ance of several out-of-state speaking 
engagements is even viewed by some 
observers as a move to enhance the 
possibility of such a draft. 

Rockefeller; 51, is generally ac- 
knowledged as a man of tremendous 
energy and personal charm, whose 
youngish good looks belie the fact 
that he is a five-time grandfather. 

In some ways, he embodies the 
traits of his own grandfathers. His 
paternal grandfather was John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., who built the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust into an industrial co- 
lossus (an industrial octopus, some 


Wide World photo 


have called it) and reaped a fabu- 
lous personal fortune estimated at 
several billion dollars. On his ma- 
ternal side, Nelson’s grandfather was 
the late Senator Nelson Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, who served 30 years 
in Congress and was called “the boss 
of the Senate.” 

Born in Bar Harbor, Me., Nelson 
Aldrich Rockefeller is one of six chil- 
dren (five sons, one daughter) of 

(Continued on page 33) 























Understanding 


“What’s Ahead This Summer? 


Will the East-West “cold war” 
thaw this summer following “sum- 
mit talks’’? Or will it become even 
more icy because of new crises? 


On the eve of the long-awaited 
Big Four summit conference, sched- 
uled for Paris on May 16, a spectac- 
ular “espionage incident” threatened 
to bring East-West tensions to a new 
political freezing point. 

The crisis broke when Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev dramati- 
cally revealed that a U.S. reconnais- 
sance plane had been shot down 
deep in Soviet territory on May Ist. 
Khrushchev reported that the Amer- 
ican pilot, who bailed out of his 
damaged plane, was captured and 
had “confessed” that he was on a 
“spying mission” over Russia. 


“SPY PLANE” INCIDENT 


The Soviets claimed that the 
American jet took off from an air- 
field in Pakistan, and headed north 
across the Soviet Union toward Nor- 
way. According to the Soviets, the 
plane was downed by an anti-aircraft 
rocket near Sverdlovsk, about 1,200 
miles inside the Russian border. This 
would be similar to the U.S. 
shooting down a Russian plane 
somewhere near Kansas City. 

The Soviet premier produced pho- 
tographs allegedly removed from 
the wreckage of the airplane. He 
said they were high-altitude photo- 
graphs of Soviet military installations. 

The American pilot was identified 
as Francis G. Powers of Jenkins, Ky., 
a civilian pilot. The Soviets also said 
they found a “spy-kit,” including a 
silent-firing pistol and a poisoned 
needle (both presumably for suicide 
purposes ), and foreign currency (in- 
cluding Russian rubles ). 

At first U.S. officials stated that 
the downed plane was a U-2, an un- 
armed single-seater jet airplane nor- 
mally used for high-altitude weather 
research. Its mission: to chart the 
weather over Turkey. The plane, U.S. 
officials at first insisted, had prob- 


ably strayed over the Soviet border 
after the pilot became unconscious 
when his oxygen supply failed. 

Later, however, the U.S. State De- 
partment issued another statement. 
It admitted that the plane was “prob- 
ably” on an intelligence-gathering 
mission deep inside Soviet territory. 
But it emphasized that an inquiry 
ordered by President Eisenhower 
had established that the Administra- 
tion had not auihorized such flights. 

The U.S. State Department pointed 
out that intelligence missions are 
“part of the hard facts of life” in the 
cold war. Such activities are made 
necessary, the Department stated, 
because of Soviet insistence on mili- 
tary secrecy and the dangers of an- 
other Pearl Harbor-type surprise at- 
tack on the U.S. Soviet actions, after 
all, have not always backed up their 
“peace-loving” words. Nor has the 
Red “spy record” been spotless. 

It is no secret that both East and 
West have engaged in extensive in- 
telligence activities since World War 
II énded in 1945. The U.S. has pros- 
ecuted a long string of Soviet spies, 
who had passed along such data as 
our nuclear secrets. Less than two 
months ago, for example, the U.S. 
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the NEWS 


Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tion of Colonel Rudolf Abel, who was 
jailed in 1957. This Soviet spy had 
assumed the guise of an impover- 
ished Brooklyn, N.Y., photographer. 

Only a few weeks ago, the U.S. 
Navy reported that a Soviet trawler 
was snooping around a U.S. nuclear 
submarine engaged in firing missiles 
off our. Atlantic coast. In addition 
our radar screens have pinpointed 
Soviet jets flying near our Alaskan 
border and the frontiers of our al- 
lies, including Canada and Pakistan. 
The British Royal Air Force also 
reportedly makes reconnaissance 
flights over the Soviet Union and 
Communist satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe. 


EFFECT ON SUMMIT TALKS 
Nevertheless, few political observ- 


ers denied that the U.S. has been 
embarrassed by the “spy episode.” 
Particularly unfortunate was the fact 
that it came just a week before 
the “Big Four’—Eisenhower, Khru- 
shchev, Macmillan of Britain, and 
President De Gaulle of France—were 
to meet in Paris to seek ways of less- 
ening international tensions. 

The governments of our allies offi- 
cially had “no comment” on the in- 
cident. But most Western European 
newspapers were openly critical of 


Six for ’607 


At least five new African 
nations—plus a Mediter- 
ranean island—are ex- 
pected to gain their inde- 
pendence in the next few 
months. Here’s the present 
timetable: (1) Mali Fed- 
eration—consisting of two 
former French possessions, 
Senegal and the Sudanese 
Re ~ ares June 15: (2) 
hallaoeey Republic, by 
June 15; (3) Congo— 
June 30; (4) Nigeria—Oc- 
tober 1; (5) Somalia—July 1; 
and (6) Cyprus—‘some- 
time in ’60.” Britain also an- 
nounced that it will grant 
independence to _ British 
Somaliland about July 1. 
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what they called U.S. dishonesty in 
first denying, then later admitting it. 
A paper in a neutral nation asked, 
for example: “From now on, how do 
we know the U.S.’s word is any bet- 
ter than the Russians’ word?” 

Few observers doubted that 
Khrushchev would play up the in- 
cident for all its propaganda worth 
at the summit. Khrushchev has 
termed the -plane incident “aggres- 
sive provocation” by the U.S. He in- 
sists it was “aimed at wrecking the 
summit conference.” 

Some U.S. political analysts, how- 
ever, insisted that Khrushchev was 
probably not as surprised nor 
shocked by the case as he dramati- 
cally claimed to be. In fact, Khru- 
shchev once jokingly observed that 
the U.S. and the Soviets probably 
were employing certain “double- 
spies” who are working both sides. 

But the fact that Khrushchev has 
“made the most” of the plane inci- 
dent may indicate, some observers 
say, that he was looking for a prop- 
aganda “peg” or “loophole” at the 
summit. If the conference fails to 
reach any agreement—because of Al- 
lied determination to stand firm 
against Soviet threats—Mr. K. has a 
ready-made excuse to blame it all 
on his favorite scapegoat: U.S. “war- 
mongering imperialists.” 


Trouble Spots? 


In the summer months ahead, 
U.S. officials will be keeping a 
sharp eye on trouble spots around 
the world. 


One “hot spot”: Cuba, 90 miles off 
the coast of Florida. Last month Cu- 
ban Premier Fidel Castro announced 
that national elections for Cuba 
would be postponed indefinitely. 
Seventeen months ago, when he 
came to power, he had promised 
such elections “in the near future.” 
Now he insists that his regime and 
his policies have the support of most 
Cubans. Meanwhile, Castro has been 
waging a shooting war against anti- 
Castro rebels in the Sierre Maestra 
mountains in eastern Cuba, where his 
own revolution was born. 

A rough summer also may be 
shaping up for Paraguay’s dictator 
General Alfredo Stroessner, one of 
Latin America’s last dictators. Last 
month several thousand Paraguayan 
exiles, most of them living in Argen- 
tina, mounted an invasion against 


Wide World photos 


ASTRONAUT TO FLY? Sometime this summer, one of seven U.S. astronauts may 
be rocketed to altitude of 120 miles, then parachuted into Atlantic. Astronaut John 
Glenn, Jr. (left), models suit which will keep blood from boiling in vacuum of space 
and ward off intense heat of re-entry. Astronaut will ride in space capsule (right). 


Stroessner. The rebels were report- 
edly wiped out by Stroessner’s crack 
troops. But other Paraguayan exiles 
—based in Bolivia, Braz‘l, and Uru- 
guay—may make more trouble for 
Stroessner this summer. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Voters in South Africa may soon 
be given a_ referendum asking 
whether they want their country to 
become a republic. Even if the 
voters say “yes,” South Africa would 
probably remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile, the South African 
government says it has no intention 
of softening its apartheid (segrega- 
tion) policies between the country’s 
whites and non-whites. Some observ- 
ers fear more bloody rioting could 
break out at any moment. 


MIDEAST TENSE 


An air of uneasy tension hangs 
over Turkey, where students rioted 
recently in protest against the tac- 
tics of Turkish Premier Adnan Men- 
deres. Menderes, they say, has in- 
timidated the opposition party and 
closed down newspapers that crit- 
icized his government. 

Meanwhile, relations between Is- 
rael and the Arab nations remain as 
hostile as ever. The Arab nations, 
led by the United Arab Republic 
(Egypt and Syria), still maintain they 
will “drive Israel into the sea.” They 
are now putting an economic squeeze 


on Israel. No Israeli ships and no 
ships carrying Israeli cargoes are al- 
lowed to pass through the Egyptian- 
controlled Suez Canal. 

In protest against this economic 
boycott, American longshoremen re- 
fused recently to unload an Egyp- 
tian freighter docked in New York. 
Arab unions retaliated by refusing 
to unload American ships docked in 
Arab ports. Faced with disruption 
of American shipping in the Middle 
East, the U.S. State Department per- 
suaded the American longshoremen 
to unload the Egyptian ship. Arab 
dock workers then went back to 
work, too. 


FAR EAST RUMBLES 


In South Korea, a caretaker gov- 
ernment is trying to bring order to 
that riot-torn land. The new govern- 
ment has tightened controls on U.S. 
aid dollars, some of which were said 
to be finding their way into the pock- 
ets of Korean businessmen. The Ko- 
rean government is speeding consti- 
tutional changes to meet demands 
for more democracy. New elections 
to replace ousted President Syngman 
Rhee are scheduled for this summer. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Another potential summer “hot 
spot” is India. A year-long dispute 
between India and Red China trig- 
gered sharp tension between the 
two countries. Now observers are 
wondering whether Red Chinese 











troops will grab more Indian terri- 
tory this summer. 

On the more peaceful side is a 
story of economic progress in India. 
A new U.S. loan to India will pro- 
vide $73,000,000 for a gigantic elec- 
tric power plant in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. It will be 
one of the biggest sources of electric 
power in India. 

The U.S. also has signed an agree- 
ment providing for the sale of 
17,000,000 tons of surplus U.S. wheat 
and rice to India. This is the biggest 
sale of surplus food ever made by 
the U.S. About three quarters of the 
rupees paid by India for the food 
will be given back to her as a loan. 


Eisenhower Trip 


A round-the-world “good-will” 
trip is scheduled for President 
Eisenhower in June. 

Highlight of the globe-girdling jet 
plane journey: a 10-day tour of the 
Soviet Union. This visit would “re- 
turn” one made by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev to the U.S. last Septem- 
ber. As we went to press, the visit 
was still “on”—despite the setback in 
U.S.-Soviet relations over the “spy 
plane” incident (see story, page 13). 

From Russia the President plans 
to visit four of our allies in Asia: 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Philippine Islands. Then he would 
wind up his tour with calls on our 
newest states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Congress Bills 


Congress will be debating these 
key issues in coming weeks—be- 
fore it adjourns for the national 
nominating conventions: 

Foreign Aid. President Eisenhower 
proposed a $4,175,000,000 foreign aid 
program for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. Some Congressmen want 
to trim it by as much as 25 per cent. 
Defense. The President's defense 
bill—$39,000,000,000—is being re- 
written by Congress. The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill 
voting an additional $1,529,000,000 
for rockets,- bombers, submarines, 
and Earth satellites. To offset these 
increases, the House proposes to 
trim the Defense Department pay- 
roll by 10 per cent. 

Aid to “Depressed Areas.” Con- 
gress passed a bill appropriating 


$251,000,000 for grants and loans to 
areas where heavy unemployment is 
“chronic.” The bill will probably be 
vetoed by President Eisenhower, 
who has denounced it as an example 
of “excessive spending.” 

Aid to Education. The Senate 
passed a bill that would authorize 
the Federal Government to spend 
$1,834,000,000 to help the states 
build new schools and boost teach- 
ers’ salaries. A similar measure has 
been stuck in the House Rules Com- 
mittee for more than a year. Even if 
the bill is passed by the House, it 
is likely to be vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. He insists that exten- 
sive “school aid” is the responsibil- 
ity of the states. 

Care for Aged. Medical care for 
our 16,000,000 Americans aged 65 
or over has developed into a major 
issue before Congress (see April 27 
news review). A compromise plan 
may be passed this summer. 

> Housing. The House of Represent- 
atives passed a $1,000,000 housing 
bill as an election year challenge to 
President Eisenhower. The Admin- 
istration has attacked the bill as in- 
flationary, and President Eisenhower 
is expected to veto it. 


In grote 
Brief 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: Here's a 
round-up of other events that will be 
making headlines during the summer: 


SUMMER OLYMPICS. All roads will 
lead to Rome this summer—for the 
world’s top athletes, that is. The Olym- 
pic torch, which burned at Squaw Val- 
ley, Calif., earlier this year, will blaze 
in Rome as the summer Olympic games 
open on August 25. 


NEW “OLD GLORY.” America’s new 
50-star flag, symbolizing Hawaii's ad- 
mission to the Union last year, will be 
raised officially for the first time on 
our nation’s 184th birthday: at exactly 
12:01 a.m. on the Fourth of July. 


TEEN JOB HUNT. More than 
1,000,000 teen-agers may find them- 
selves out of luck—and out of work— 
this summer. Prospects are bleakest for - 
14- and 15-year-olds, brightest for 16- 
and 17-year-olds: Although business is 
generally good, employers will be 
choosier in their hiring and tend to 
favor older students. To avoid getting 
left at the post, job-hunting teens are 
advised to start looking early. 
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Pletcher in Sioux City Journal 


There’s a Long, Long Trail A’Winding . . . 
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Graphic Arts Jury looks over finalists for a tough, close de- The Ins and Outs of judging Water Color entries by “silent bal- 
cision—(I. to r.): Charles F. Quest, Fritz Eichenberg, b. G. Heck. lot’‘—(I. to r.): Alan Tompkins, Gregory D. Ivy, Carolyn Howlett. 


PRESENTING... 


N THIS section of our final issue for the school year, 
Senior Scholastic is proud to present selections from the 
1960 Scholastic Awards. 
Now in its 35th year, the Scholastic Magazines Awards 
is the biggest high school competition in the United States S [ t . 
giving hundreds of thousands of students a chance to 2 €C 10NS TOM 


show their talents and see them recognized. 


With the aid of public-spirited business firms and 
schools, we honor the best student work in various cate- the I g 0 


gories with cash awards, scholarships, merit certificates, 


and special regional awards in May of each year. 


To all those who helped make the 1960 Awards pos- h l ° 
sible—students, teachers, judges, regional co-sponsers—our " 0 ASstic WaT AY 
thanks. And to the winners—our congratulations! 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, president and pub- 

lisher of Scholastic Magazines and founder of the Awards: 
“Actually, there were far more winners than the ones who 
received prizes. Each student who wrote an essay or 
story, or who submitted an entry in the art or photogra- 
phy or other category, won the best award—the only 
one that really counts: the discovery and development of 
his or her own abilities and special talents. This is the 
most valuable prize that competition for the Scholastic 
Awards can bestow.” 

The three basic Awards divisions are described on these 
pages. 

Additional selections from this year’s Awards appear in 
the May 18 issues of Junior Scholastic, Practical English, 

World Week, and in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


Fashion Design Jury was impressed with originality of teens’ 
designs (/. to r.): Margaret Hauser, Ann L. Keagy, Rose Kinsey. 
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> Writing Awards — sponsored jointly 
by Scholastic Magazines and the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company: This year 
150,000 entries from 45 states, Mexico 
and the Philippines were submitted to 
regional competitions. Gold Achieve- 
ment Keys went to 240 national win- 
ners, and merit certificates to 230 other 
winners. 

Top winners in each classification 
received awards ranging from $35 to 
$50. Second award winners received 
from $10 to $20. All first and second 
award winners, plus Honorable Men- 
tion winners, received Sheaffer Skrip- 
sert fountain pens. 

Two winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and at Knox College, Illinois. 

The Ernestine Taggard Award of 
$50 was given to the students who 
showed the most outstanding ability 
in several different writing categories. 

Many students won prizes in re- 
gional competitions held by the Hart- 
ferd (Conn.) Courant, the Detroit 
(Mich.) News, the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star, and by Jamestown Col- 
lege, North Dakota. 

A complete list of winners in the 
Senior Division Writing Awards ap- 
pears in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. Junior Division winners are 
listed in May 18 Junior Scholastic. 


> Photography Awards—sponsored 
jointly by Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco. More than 35,000 entries were 
submitted this year. Prizes of $100 
went to First Awards winners in each 
category, $50 to Second Awards win- 
ners, and $25 to Third Awards. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos 
will be shown throughout July in New 
York City (see p. 28). A complete list 
of photography awards winners is on 
p. 36. Winners in Junior Division are 
listed in May 18 Junior Scholastic. 


> Art Awards—the largest art competi- 
tion in the world! This year more than 
150,000 entries were submitted to re- 
gional exhibitions held in 36 areas 
across the country. Awards were given 
to high school artists for painting, 
drawing, graphics, design, sculpture, 
and crafts. Juries of eminent artists 
and art educators met in New York to 
judge 5,000 finalists. 

Heading the Awards were 34 Hall- 
mark Honor Prizes of $100 each, spon- 
sored by Hallmark Cards, for the best 
paintings from each region. 

Judges also awarded 365 gold medals 
for outstanding work in 23 varied art 
classifications, and Strathmore Awards 
of $50 each for the best work in each 
of 16 two-dimension categories. 

More than 100 tuition scholarships, 
valued at $75,000, were awarded to 
seniors on the basis of their work. 





Photo by Mark Krastof, 17, Mumford H. S., De- 
troit, Michigan. Teacher: Mr. Ormsby. Commenda- 
tion in Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


FIRST AWARD—INFORMAL ESSAY 


Sonera when I wake up in the 
morning, for just a few minutes my 
mind is at peace and my heart is un- 
troubled. 

For just a few fleeting moments, be- 
fore my memory has come fully to life 
again, I am a normal, carefree, teen-age 
girl. 

But then suddenly, reality takes hold 
of me and in the space of a heartbeat, 
a scared, sick feeling starts creeping 
through me again, centering like a giant 
whirlpool in my stomach. 

I can still think of a time when I was 
carefree. Nothing was more beautiful to 
me than a sunny day, a warm spring 
night, or a snow-covered woods, 


By Judy Johnson, 16 


Richwoods Community H.S. 
Peoria Heights, Ill. 
Teacher: Fred McDavid 


Now I am never even conscious of 
time or reason. I just can’t care any 
more. 

I’m going to die. I’m 17 years old and 
I'm going to die. Sometimes when | 
think about it I won’t let myself believe 
it. Other times I get so scared I feel 
sick all over. 

My parents have taken me to so many 
doctors and hospitals—but I know from 
the look on the doctor’s faces when they 
come from behind the closed office door 
that the answer is always the same. 

It’s funny what things you think of 
when you know you're dying. You think 
of so many things you could or should 
have done, or things you want to do 
while you're still here. 

It makes you want to tell everybody: 
“Love life! Be good to those you love!” 

But you know that peop!e will go on 
living the same way, forgetting these 
things as they forget you. 
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SECOND AWARD — FORMAL ESSAY “" — 


in the 1960 Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards co-sponsored by 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


ITHIN the bounds of the world 

known to-man, there are a vast 
number ‘4 human beings or individuals. 
Each one is capable of formulating his 
own opinions or ideas, which may differ 
from those of his fellowmen. He has 
a mind and certain qualities and char- 
acteristics that distinguish him from 
every other living soul. 

Often, however, he does not present 
his own convictions because he is afraid 
of being ridiculed or intimidated by the 
others who disagree with him. 

As one philosopher has stated: “Man 
has three characters—that which he ex- 
hibits; that which he has; and that 
which he thinks he has.” 


In our modern society, one may feel 
forced to present a particular opinion 
because he thinks he must conform or 
be criticized—or because he thinks that 
an original idea or opinion would only 
be ridiculed because members of society 
would not accept it with open minds. 

One of the most pertinent evidences 
of this is found in the classrooms of 
educational institutions. When ques- 
tions, asked by the teacher, are taken 


By JANICE HERTLER, 17 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) Senior H.S. 
Teacher: Gladys T. Davis 


directly from the text and the answers 
correlated to it, the discussion proceeds 
with many participants. 

But the minute the teacher asks a 
question which involves individual 
thinking, personal opinion, or an anal- 
ysis of the material, there is usually an 
extenuated pause—during which time 
it is presumed that the student is for- 
mulating his reply! 

When several students have indicated 
they are prepared to reply, the teacher 
usually continues the discussion by call- 
ing on one of the students. If a student 
who had not indicated he was ready to 
respond is called upon and gives a sensi- 
ble, intelligent reply, then the teacher 
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asks him why he did not volunteer his 
information or opinion before? At this 
time, the student becomes embarrassed 
and mumbles that he doesn’t know, or 
remains silent. 

Actually, in his mind he was afraid 
of being ridiculed, or afraid that the 
teacher or his fellow students would 
disagree with him or criticize him. 

For this reason, students often give 
opinions which they believe will coin- 
cide with that of the teacher. Thus they 
hope to gain the teacher’s praise or ap- 
proval, although actually they have an 
entirely different opinion! 

After a class period, small groups of 
students often discuss among themselves 
original ideas on the classroom subject 
which would have been beneficial to 
the entire group—and which they newer 
brought up in class. 


“Tes is demonstrated not only in 
educational institutions, but wherever 
discussion groups convene or human 
beings converse. In social groups, peo- 
ple often conform to an opinion, or ap- 
pear to be in agreement with another, 
because they feel they will gain success 
by it. 

They fear that if they present their 
true opinions they will not be liked or 
accepted. 

In the business world, a person often 
agrees with his superior only because 
he fears his personal opinion might 
hinder his chance of advancement or 
promotion. Yet, if he had presented his 


* own opinion, might he not have re- 


ceived commendation or advancement 
because of his original thinking? 

In politics, a candidate for office often 
presents the most popular ideas of his 
political party—although they differ sig- 
nificantly from his own beliefs. But he 
is afraid of being censured and losing 
the favor of the voting public. 


M ANY individuals, whose discoveries 
have contributed greatly to the richness 
and diversity of American civilization, 
have encountered ridicule and contempt 
when they attempted to promote their 
original ideas. 

The brothers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, who invented the first success- 
ful airplane, are a classic example. 
When they made their first flight in a 
power-driven airplane in 1903 at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, only five persons 
were interested enough to watch. Only 
a few newspapers bothered to write 
anything about it. Most people thought 
that the Wright brothers were crazy. 

In 1906, after more experimentation, 
the Wright brothers received a patent 
for their invention—and again tried to 
interest people in their flying device. 


Again few would listen. Only after sev- 
eral foreign governments had become 
interested in the invention did the 
American government and the American 
people take a sudden interest. 

A man who has irreverently been 
called “that crazy Greek” is a more re- 
cent example of a scientist who was ridi- 
culed while trying to present something 
worthwhile—a theory which made pos- 
sible a notable achievement in space 
research. Nicholas Constantine Christo- 
filos, who is trained as an engineer and 
self-taught as a nuclear physicist, 
emerged into prominence with Project 
Argus in March of 1959, one of the sci- 
entific sensations of the year. 

This caused embarrassment to some 
American officials when they realized 
that letters they had received from him 
several years earlier—which had been 
filed and ignored—had actually con- 
tained the theory upon which the entire 
project was based. 


Ove method for encouraging each 
individual to express his own ideas and 
opinions without fear of ridicule may 
be derived from Benjamin Franklin, 
that versatile American and friend of 
humanity. He employed a resolution: 

“To forbear all direct contradiction 
to the sentiments of others, and all 
positive assertion of my own.” 

This involves eliminating the use of 
every word or expression in our lan- 
guage which imports a fixed opinion— 
such as certainly and undoubtedly—and 
adopting instead I believe, I imagine 
or I understand a thing to be so. 

When someone else asserts something 
which we think is in error, we should 
—if we were to comply with Franklin’s 
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resolution—not contradict him abruptly. 
We should not point out some “absurd- 
ity” in his proposition, but answer by 
observing that his opinion—although 
right in certain circumstances—appears 
in the present case to be subject to 
some differentiation. 


| SINCERELY believe that if every 
person would adopt Franklin’s resolu- 
tion and incorporate it into his daily 
life, many people would feel more 
secure in presenting their opinion. 

The fear of ridicule or being incrimi- 
nated would be dealt a significant blow. 
This would be. of particular value in 
discussion groups or wherever individ- 
uals gather to talk about anything. 

In the poem “Nonsense Khyme” by 
Elinor Wylie, there is an implied com- 
parison between reason and a rabbit 
confined in a small hutch. It’s in the 
line—“Reason is a rabbit in a hutch.” 

This implies that reason is limited, 
conservative, and narrow. In our so- 
ciety, when people accentuate limited, 
narrow, conservative reasoning, ridicule 
and criticism result. 

I feel, however, that if we cou! let 
the rabbit out of the hutch—and accept 
the new, original ideas of others with 
open minds—much criticism, censure, 
ridicule and other “evils” which cause 
fear of intimidation would be elimi- 
nated. Many ideas would come forth 
from individuals, which would be bene- 
ficial to the entire world. 


A GREAT philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, once stated: “Every individ- 
ual strives to grow and exclude, and 
exclude and grow, to the extremities of 
the universe, and to impose the law of 
its being on every other creature.” 

Also, everyone is familiar with the 
colloquial saying, “Birds of a feather 
flock together.” 

Both of these philosophies imply that 
men naturally desire to socialize and 
that each man has an affinity for his 
fellow man. 

One man, when asked why birds of 
a feather flock together, replied simply: 
“Because they cannot flock alone.” 

As men work together, striving for 
acceptance and friendship, a natural 
outcome is a sharing of opinions and 
ideas. For usually one man cannot de- 
velop an idea to great dimensions by 
his own means. 

Acknowledging that human beings 
naturally desire to share ideas and opin- 
ions, I believe, if we adopt Benjamin 
Franklin’s resolution and accept ideas 
of others with open minds, each person 
will be able to take off the mask of fear 
which now conceals and obscures so 
much of his individuality. 











Joe Brainard of Tulsa (Okla.) High School re- 
ceived a Strathmore Award in Fashion Design. 


Judith Reese, of James Madison High School, 
Portland, Oregon, won a Hallmark Honor Prize 
in Oils for her painting, “Mother and Child.” 


1960 Scholastic Magazines 


David Teeter, Hampton Township H. S., Allison 
Park, Pa., won Honorable Mention in sculpture. 


The Scholastic Magazines Art Awards win- 
ners reproduced on these pages were selected 
from 500 award-winning entries which were 
displayed at the 33rd National High School 
Art Exhibition, held at the Chrysler Salon in 
New York, May 2-13. High School artists re- 
ceived awards for painting, drawing, graphics, 
design, sculpture, and crafts. About 150,000 
entries were submitted throughout the country 
at preliminary regional exhibitions of the 1960 
Scholastic Art Awards program. Regional win- 
ning entries were sent to New York, where 
juries of distinguished artists and art educators 
met to judge the finalists. Heading the awards 
were 34 Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 each, 
sponsored by Hallmark Cards, for the best 
painting for each region. The judges also 
awarded 365 gold medals for outstanding work 
in 23 varied art classifications, and Strathmore 
Awards of $50 each for the best work in each 

A panel of judges appraises oil paintings in Scholastic’s New York of the 16 two-dimensional categories. Over 100 
offices. They are, from left to right, Philip Pearlstein, Dr. Mayo tuition scholarships to art schools and colleges, 
Bryce, and Moses Soyer. Opinions are expressed by silent ballot. valued at $75,000, were awarded. 








, sees 
Biruta Romanis, Overbrook H. S., Philadel- 
phia, medalist in Transparent Water Color. 


Ronnie Prophet, of Garinger H. S., 
Charlotte, N. C., received a gold 
dal for “Mad Cecil Buffetrey.” 





Art Awards 


Denni Rivette, Hower Vocational 
H. S., Akron, Ohio, won a medal for 
me tis ee « j oe linoleum block print, ““Aloneness.”’ 
Sandra Willis, of Samuel Uliman High School, Birmingham, Alabama, won an 
Honorable Mention in General Design with “The Scarecrow,” a skirt border. 
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SECOND AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


The Wind and the Grass 


“C\TOP, traveler and cast an eye 
As you are now, so once was I.” 

So reads a headstone in a weed- 
grown cemetery in Copperopolis, Cali- 
fornia. This stone, erected in 1866, 
years before Copperopolis’s boom, 
seems to have foretold the fate of this 
town—which, at its peak, had a popu- 
lation of five thousand persons. 

At one time, Copperopolis was one 
of the most important copper ore pro- 
ducers in the United States. During 
the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War Il, it supplied great 
amounts of vital copper ore, 

But for more than 30 years now, no 
smelting or milling has been done. 
And since World War II there has 
been no mining activity. 

Copperopolis has little to show for 
its once great activity except silent, 
crumbling ruins and a few weathered 
buildings—only a fragment of the 
scores of structures which once lined 
its streets. These buildings seem to 
huddle in a little group trying to defy 
the timeless elements. 


Ar one end of the quiet ¢treet 
stands a silent, iron-shuttered, brick 
building. This was once the Federal 
armory and headquarters for Union 
troops during the Civil War. The bricks 
for this building were shipped from 
Columbia, another town some miles 
away. There they had been salvaged 
from one of Columbia’s buildings, dis- 
mantled so that the ground beneath it 
could be mined. 

Adjacent to the armory, shaded by 
a twisted oak tree, is a two-story, red 
brick building. It once housed the 
busy offices of the many large mining 
companies. Now dilapidated, _ this 
building has been empty since the end 
of World War II, the year most of 
the mines were abandoned and the 


town was left to the ravages of time. 

Separated from the antiquated of- 
fice building by a brush-grown, empty 
lot, is an interesting old mine ware- 
house. This is partly fronted by a rot- 
ting wooden sidewalk and a rickety 
porch. Its windows have long ago 
lost their glass. Its rusting iron shut- 
ters, symbolic of pioneer architecture, 
stand open to the weather. 


| back of the crumbling warehouse 
are the decaying ruins of Copperop- 
olis’s jail. This jail really shows how 
long Copperopolis has been inactive. 
Weeds and wild flowers grow in pro- 
fusion from its dirt floor. Sunlight 
streams in through gaping holes in its 
collapsed roof. 

Up the street from the jail is a long, 
empty space where more of Copperop- 
olis's now vanished buildings once 
proudly stood. Today the site of these 
structures is marked only by scattered 
pieces of broken brick, rusty metal, 
and cellar holes overgrown with blos- 
soming blackberry bushes. 

Far up the street, standing near the 
moss-green ruins of one of Copperop- 
olis’s. early store buildings, stands a 
picturesque, red brick church, It has 
been deserted for years—but this 
church once held memorial services 
for President Lincoln, in 1865. The 
broken windows and sagging steps of 
the church show that the time when 
this church was crowded during Sun- 
day services is buried deep in the past. 

A short distance from the remains 
of the town stand the spectacular ruins 


By RAYMOND HILLMAN, 17 


Lowell H.S. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Teacher: Maurice Englander 


of Copperopolis’s de-activated smelter 
and mill, Two disintegrating stacks, 
gaunt against the cloudless sky, stand 
as gravestones of the long dead smel- 
ter. Between the stacks are long rows 
of foundations where once an exten- 
sive smelter stood. All that remains 
now is a lonely shattered shell of a 
building surrounded by rubble from its 
dismantled companions. 

The inside of this sentinel is bare. 
The floors are covered with bits of 
crumbled concrete and rusty reinforc- 
ing steel. 

There is not a sound except the 
crunching of our feet on the broken 
bits of concrete strewn on the floor 
and the echo of this sound from the 


water-streaked walls. 


Dive from the smelter and high 
on the hill across a tailing-choked val- 
ley, stands the skeleton of a weather- 
blackened hopper frame. Below this 
are the multi-colored, broken founda- 
tions which mark the site of the mill. 
Young trees sprout from between its 
fallen timbers and_ crumpled sheet 
iron. The sluggish waters of a spring 
on their way down the valley, course 
along the lowermost tier of foundations. 
Farther up the valléy, the spring rung, 
along a rock-strewn railroad and 
disappears around its brush-grown 
curve. 

There is a hush on this forgotten 
spot. It is so quiet one can hardly 
imagine the rumble of ore trains, the 
whining of the hoists, the smell of 
chemicals, the great billows of smoke 
from the stacks of the smelter, and the 
din from the stamp mill. 

Those days are gone forever. Noth- 
ing can be seen but ruins. Not a sound 
is heard but the squeaking of a piece of 
loose sheet iron, and the wind and 
the grass. 





HE different boy stood on the grassy 


rim of the pool, pitching crumbs of 
bread to the swans. The lawn around 
him was warm and green in the after- 
noon sun, and the breeze sweeping 
across the water toward him was scent- 
ed with jonquils and moist earth. 

He stood all alone, holding a small 
paper bag of bread in the crook of his 
right arm, with his clawlike right hand 
pressed tightly against his chest. His 
right leg twisted curiously outward, 
stifly propping him up. Forced to per- 
form the whole action of feeding the 
swans with the left half of his body, the 
different boy moved with jerky, me- 
chanical awkwardness. 

The swans at his feet glided back and 
forth, stretching their long, curved necks 
to scoop the bread from the water. One 
of the swans, an ancient one with bat- 
tered, yellowish feathers, hissed and 
snapped at the others when they 
bothered the crumbs that fell close to 
him. Rings of waves swelled out from 
the movement of the swans, rustling 
water-plants in the shallows over on the 
far side of the pool. 

Behind the boy, a green lawn stretched 
back away from the edge of the pool 
and up a gentle slope. At the summit 
of the slope, a hedge separated the 
grass from a thickly wooded area of oak 
and blooming dogwood. 

The three boys were crouched be- 
hind the hedge. Silent and motionless, 
they watched the different boy down 
by the pool. Two of them were small 
and rather thin, like the different boy. 
The other one was larger, and slightly 
plump. He had a flushed face and neck, 
and whitish hair. He was holding a 
blunt, heavy stick of wood. The other 
two boys had pieces of broken bottle, 
partially wrapped in paper to protect 
their hands. 


Tm park was quite empty of people, 
except for the different boy down feed- 
ing the swans in the pool, and the three 
boys watching him from behind the 
hedge. 

The park was very green and sunny 
and quiet. Across the pool, beds of pur- 
ple iris were blowing in the wind. Wisps 
of yellow pollen drifted over the grass, 
from blooming willow trees in the wet 
ground behind the iris beds. 

At the edge of the pool the different 
boy suddenly teetered too far out over 
the water and lost his balance. He ro- 
tated his left arm wildly, swayed back, 
and sprawled on the grass. 

The swans glided away in all direc- 
tions, frightened by his sudden move- 
ment, 
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The Edge of the Pool 


Still clutching the bag of bread to 
his body, he pushed himself stiffly erect. 
He limped back farther from the wa- 
ters edge and began tossing bread to 
the swans again. They turned and rip- 
pled back toward him, chasing the 
floating crumbs. 

One of the boys behind the hedge 
was giggling. The plump boy half 
turned, and flicked his stick against the 
giggling boy’s head. The giggling boy 
stopped, 


‘dae breeze was blowing from across 
the pool, sweeping up the slope toward 
the hedge. The dogwoods moved gently 
in the wind, dropping feathery white 
petals on the ground around the three 
boys. 

Silently, the plump boy raised him- 
self to his knees. He peered for a mo- 
ment over the top of the hedge at the 
different boy. The boy was still feeding 
the swans, his back turned to the slope 
and the hedge, facing the water. He 
moved a little closer to the edge so that 
he would not have to throw the bread 
crumbs so far, 

The plump boy turned his head and 
spat once on the ground behind him. 
Then he sat back on his heels and 
pushed himself slowly up to a standing 


By VANCE TRUESDALE, 17 


Brookland-Cayce H.S. 
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position. He motioned for the other two 
to do the same. 

Silently, they rose and stood beside 
him. He glanced down for a moment at 
the jagged green pieces of glass they 
held. He rubbed his stick with his 
hands, 

Then, with deliberate slowness, the 
three boys stepped across the hedge 
and stood in a row on the grass. One 
of the smaller boys looked up at the 
plump boy, biting his lips. The plump 
boy was watching the stiff gestures of 
the different boy as he fed the swans. 


V Vivenor any signal, the three 
boys began running down the slope 
toward the pool. The two smaller boys 
held their pieces:of glass out in front of 
them. 

The plump boy, who ran surprising- 
ly fast for his weight, looked straight 
ahead as he ran. His red neck was 
shiny with perspiration. The thick grass 
absorbed the sound of their running. 
Very swiftly and silently, they came to 
the level ground at the foot of the slope 
and ran on toward the different boy, at 
the edge of the pool. 

The different boy didn’t hear anything 
until they were almost upon him. He 
turned, with a crumb of bread still in 
his fingers. His mouth dropped open. 
He dropped the bread bag on the grass 
and made an awkward, panic-stricken 
effort to raise his hands in front of his 
face. 

The plump boy got to him first. 
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FIRST AWARD—INFORMAL ESSAY 


IDireCtioms 


WAS just finishing my algebra when 

the doorbell rang. Judy dashed past 
me to answer it, nearly tripping over 
the loose cor:.er of the rug in her haste. 
I put down my pencil and listened hard 
to make sure it wasn’t the boy collect- 
ing for the paper or some Bluebird 
selling candy. 

Then I ran a comb through my hair 


and sauntered into the living room - 


after her. Bob usually came over about 
this time—just in time for dinner, as 
Mother often observed. 

But it wasn’t Bob. Judy stood in the 
doorway, holding the screen open with 
one hand and gesturing toward the 
street with the other. 

. And it'll be on that side of 
the street—prob'ly five or six houses 
down .. .” She turned around when 
she heard me behind her, 

“Hey—c’mere, will you? See if you 
can explain this any better th I can.” 

I went to stand beside her and peered 
out into the dark—Judy hadn’t thought 
to turn on the front light. The woman 
waiting on the poreh was little more 
than a shadow against the lighted 
houses across the street. 

“Eleven twenty-four South Vail,” she 
said. Her voice was old. 

“Oh—that’s real close,” I assured her. 
“Just go down to the corner, turn left— 
go up three blocks and turn. . .” 

The woman moved in the direction 
I pointed. “The corner . . .” she re- 
peated, “. . . then turn? .. .” 

“Here—I'll show you.” 

I went out onto the porch and down 
the steps. The woman followed me 
down the steps carefully, putting one 
foot down gingerly and bringing the 
other beside it before she went on. 

I could see her better now—she was 
very small and a little stooped, and 
wore a blackish coat and a bandana 
scarf with some sort of print on it. 


Jur came out too, pushing the 
screen door as far open as it would go. 
It sprang back behind her with a sharp 
twang. The three of us walked together 
down the block. The woman was very 
slow. It was hard for Judy and me 
to fit our steps to hers, and I noticed 
that she stayed on one foot a little 
longer than on the other. 

“Thank you, girls,” she said. “I just 
came over on the bus to see my son 
. . » 1 don't like buses, do you? They're 
so noisy and rattly....My name is 
Mrs. Marie Downey, and I live at 
twenty-four eighteen King Street.” 


“My, that’s a long way,” Judy said 
politely. “You must have had to ride 
the bus for a long time.” 

“Yes,” The woman sighed. “I came 
to see my son—and my ‘grandson. He’s 
just 12 years old. He goes to Washing- 
ton Park School. Do you suppose you 
might know him?” 

“I don’t think so,” Judy said. “I'm 
14—and I don’t go there any more.” 

We were at the corner now, and Mrs. 
Downey stopped and looked around 
blankly. “I was here . . . before,” she 
mused. “Which way should I . 
Eleven twenty-four South Vail... .” 

“We'll go with you,” Judy offered 
quickly. “It’s not very far.” 


ig 
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“God bless you for being so good 
to me.” 

Judy looked a little embarrassed. 
“It’s all right,” she murmured. “We're 
glad to.” 

“My mother used to pray for me 
every night,” the woman remembered. 
“T will pray for you.” 

We came to the street, and she held 
onto my arm as she stepped cautiously 
down from the curb and started across. 
There were lights hung above the inter- 
section, and I could see her clearly for 
the first time. Her coat wasn’t black 
at all, but a faded dark green color. 


By SHERRY GRANZOW, 17 
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Denver, Colo. 
Teacher: Harold Keables 


She wore heavy black shoes and cotton 
stockings that were wrinkled around 
her ankl¢ds. Her face was colorless and 
tired-looking. 

“I haven't seen my grandson in a 
long time,” she was saying. “His name 
is Johnny—John Downey. Are you sure 
you don’t know him? He plays the clari- 
net—gets good marks in school, too. I 
just decided to get on the bus and come 
see him. I haven't seen him in a long 
time... .” 


5 ene was a wide patch of ice on 
the sidewalk in front of us, where the 
snow had melted and run down from 
the terrace. Judy and I started to pick 
our way across it, but Mrs. Downey 
stopped at the edge. 

“Til fall,” she said. Her voice was 
higher and scared. 

She held out her hand to me. I took 
it, and Judy turned and came back and 
hele! onto her other hand. We went 
very slowly. Once Mrs. Downey’s foot 
slipped a little, and she clutched hard 
at my arm and didn’t fall. 

When we were on the other side 
she stopped and let go of our hands. 
“God bless you girls,” she said, “for 
being so good to me.” 

We turned the corner on Vail Street, 
and Mrs. Downey started looking around 
again, confused. Judy and I scanned 
the house numbers; it should be the 
fourth one. 

“Eleven twenty-four,” Mrs. Downey 
told us. “My name is Mrs. Marie 
Downey, and I live at twenty-four eight- 
een King Street.” 

“This is the house,” I said at last, 
stopping in front of one that was far 
back on the lot. “Do you want us to 
go to the door with you?” 

Judy held the gate open for her, and 
the three of us went up the walk. 
Judy rang the bell. A man in shirt- 
sleeves, with a cigagrtte in his mouth, 
answered the door. 

“Yes?” 

Then he saw Mrs. Downey. “Oh— 
it’s you,” he said. There was almost no 
tone in his voice. 

“These nice girls brought me,” she 
said to him as she went in. 

“Thank you, girls.” He shut the door. 

Judy and I didn’t talk on the way 
home. We walked fast—it was getting 
cold, and we hadn’t worn coats. Bob 
was waiting when we got there, and 
Mother had dinner ready. They both 
asked us where we'd run off to. We 
told them we’d decided to take a walk. 








By LINDA RODDY, 17 


Mason City (lowa) H.S. 
Teacher: Bertha Starkus 


E stands alone—just watching the 

noisy, exhausted spectators pour 

into the main arena at the close of the 

show. beneath the big top. Then, push- 

ing his floppy sleeves to elbow height, 

he moodily kicks a small, innocent heap 
of tanbark across the center ring. 

As he wanders slowly down the main 
aisle, his painted grin forms a sharp con- 
trast with the bleak emptiness of his 
eyes. Stopping suddenly, he stoops to 
pick up a ticket stub, one of the many 
discarded remnants of the afternoon 
performance. Morosely, he folds it and 
then deliberately shreds it into tiny 
pieces. They float to the ground, un- 
noticed as the clown shuffles along dis- 
consolately, engrossed with far-flung 
thoughts of the show just past. 

Perhaps it’s the kids that make him 
love matinee performances the most, 
Certainly the crowds seem coarse with 
their jeering undertone; yet they possess 
an appealing aura that never fails to en- 
dear this audience to his heart. 

Take those kids, for instance. They 
come to the circus seeking idols—while 
their quiet parents stand wistfully in the 
background attempting to recapture 
their youthful experiences when the 
“Big Show” came to town. 

Catching that sparkling glimmer of 
loriging or appreciative humor in the in- 
tense eyes of little boys lifts him above 
the burdens, frustrations, and loneliness 
of circus routine. 

Slowly he wanders over to one of the 
steel mainstays supporting the big top 
and leans there for a few moments. The 
failing light of the late afternoon casts 
occasional rays of sunshine through the 
smoky haze which fills the tent and 
gradually spirals out the exits. 


V ’ ITH his back against the steel sup- 
port, he slides down to its base and 
stretches out disconsolately. Looking up 
he sees the familiar trapeze on which 
the glamorous flying act was performed. 
To his left is the myriad array of ani- 
mal cages housing the lion tamer’s 
beasts. Where is his equipment? Ah, 
he muses—but there is no place to dis- 
play a personality which is, after all, 
the key to a clown’s act. 

Yet what part does he play in cre- 
ating a successful run, he is wondering. 
Open to ridicule continually, he faces 
people day after day with the gruel- 
ing task of making them laugh and for- 
get their troubles. So often this seems 
futile and unimportant. 


“Circus Time,” Opaque Water Color, Medalist in the 1960 Scho- 
lastic Art Awards, by Catherine Sturmark, 17, Andrew Jackson 
H. $., Cambria Heights, N. Y. Teacher: Mr. Norman Engeron. 


The Clown 


HONORABLE MENTION—INFORMAL ESSAY 


Beneath his layers of makeup is a 
sensitive man who desperately attempts 
alternately to cover and convey his feel- 
ings to the audience. When he fails to 
reach the crowds, he is a flop—and only 
an artist of make-believe can under- 
stand such a crushing tragedy. 

Much more goes into the characteri- 
zation of a good clown than the ex- 
terior makeup. For it’s difficult to be- 
come a clown—a really good and con- 
vincing clown. There needs to be an 
implicit understanding of human nature 
before his personality ever begins to 
project itself. 


I, is easy to say that people will 
laugh at anything and most especially 
anyone. Do they laugh at a clown 
merely for the sake of amusement? Of 


+ course not. By seeing the frustrated, fu- 


tile efforts of a clown, the audience is 


provoked to laughter. They are, in 
effect, chuckling away their own similar 
fears and frustrations by laughing at 
those of the clown. 

After all, both are human, and both 
share common emotions. 

If a clown can chase away adult 
worries, he has achieved his own meas- 
ure of success, For there is no humor 
like sincere adult humor. Once he can 
establish that feeling of sympathy be- 
tween himself and the crowd, he has 
succeeded. 

Thoughtfully rising, he moves once 
again around the center ring. Leaning 
down he picks up another ticket stub, 
looks at it and jams it into his pocket. 

For all the momentary discontent he 
suffers from time to time, his life is 
the circus—and he would have it no 
other way. As he leaves the Big Top, 
he stands a little taller and walks a 
little straighter. 
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SECOND AWARD—FORMAL ESSAY 


An Interview with Uncle 


By DAVE VICKERS, 17 


Cathedral H.S. 
Sioux Falls, $.D. 
Teacher: Sister Mary Amanda, O.P. 


CARTOONIST once pictured Un- 
cle Sam sitting completely relaxed 
in an easy chair. The calendar on the 
wall showed the date to be July 4— 
Uncle Sam’s birthday. The newspaper 
reporter asked him: “And to what do 
you owe your long life?” To this Uncle 
Sam replied: “Darned if I know, unless 
it's my strong Constitution.” 
I'd like to be that newspaper report- 
er. If I could, I would continue the in- 


terview by saying something like this: 

“Congratulations, Uncle Sam, on your 
strong Constitution. All of us who have 
lived in this country during the past 
172 years owe a great deal to your 
Constitution. 

“It seems to me, though, that there 
are many things about you more re- 
markable than your longevity. For ex- 
ample, it amazes me that those 55 men 
who worked back in the summer of 
1787 to design your Constitution were 
able to draw up a plan which satisfac- 
torily governs us two centuries later. 

“You know, Uncle Sam, your Consti- 
tution was effective in an age geared 
to stagecoach travel. And yet your Con- 
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Commendation in 1960 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
by John J. Grey, 16, Berea (Ohio) H.S. Teacher: T. L. Sloane. 


stitution is workable today, when men 
travel at twice the speed of sound and 
when messages are flashed around the 
world in seconds. What qualities has 
your Constitution, Uncle Sam, that 
makes all this possible?” 

Perhaps Uncle Sam would say: “Son 
there are three things. First, let's ex- 
amine a bit of my background and take 
a look at the men who framed my 
Constitution. 

“The framers were men with a keen 
understanding of human nature. James 
Madison said, ‘If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary.’ Thom- 
as Jefferson, although he was in France 
at the time the Convention met, warned 
the drafters not to allow any individual 
the opportunity to snatch power for 
himself. Jefferson said, ‘Bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.’ 

“The Founding Fathers built into the 
framework of my Constitution a com- 
plete system of checks and balances. 
My Constitution was designed for men 
to rule themselves, and it took into ac- 
count the nature of man. Human nature 
does not change.” 


i would no doubt be a bit of 
pride in Uncle Sam’s voice as he con- 
tinued: “My Constitution recognizes the 
proper function of government. It does 
not pretend to give freedom to citizens. 
The Constitution acknowledges that 
freedom is a God-given gift inherent in 
every individual born into the world 
and that the function of government is 
to protect these freedoms. They do not 
go out of style any more than the Ten 
Commandments go out of style. Does 
this help you to understand why my 
Constitution is usable both in the day 
of the Virginia Reel and in the day of 
Rock ’n’ Roll?” 

Uncle Sam would continue: “There 
is one more quality I want to mention, 
and that is my Constitution has built 
into it provisions for changes. Here 
again, human nature is taken into ac- 
count, and the provisions are such that 
every whim or fancy cannot bring 
about sweeping changes. Changes can 
be wrought only when public opinion, 
the mighty weapon of free men, is 
wielded, and the proper course of ac- 
tion is followed. 





Sam 


“In my 172 years, only 22 amend- 
ments have been added. Ten of these 
were proposed by the very first Con- 
gress that met because some of my citi- 
zens wanted their personal liberties 
more clearly defined. The other twelve 
came only when great industrial, social, 
or economic changes demanded them.” 


A: this point Uncle Sam would, no 
doubt, settle back in his chair, He would 
probably say: “It’s all right for an old 
man to brag a bit on his birthday, isn’t 
it? I can’t help feeling proud of my 
strong Constitution when I think how, 
under its protection, this country has 
grown from thirteen little colonies hud- 
dled along the Atlantic seaboard to fifty 
states spread clear across a continent, 
and extending out to include Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

“It makes me feel good to know that 
because I have such a strong Constitu- 
tion the weak and the downtrodden 
from all over the world have come to 
me with hope in their hearts, and be- 
come independent, useful, and happy 
people.” 

“Uncle Sam,” I might say, “are you 
trying to tell me that your government 
is perfect?” 

His answer, I’m sure, would be an em- 
phatic, “No! Even the men who drafted 


Commendation in Photo Awards—by 
Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Hamilton H.S., 
Los Angeles. Teacher: Mrs. Lois Vinetta. 
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Commendation. Russ Moore, 16, Whittier, Cal. Teacher: Ernest Hemmerling. 


my Constitution didn’t believe that. 
George Washington himself said ‘the 
warmest friends and the best supporters 
the Constitution has do not contend 
that it is free from imperfections.’” 

Uncle Sam might shake his head as 
he said, “So long as men aren't angels, 
and so long as government is directed 
by men, it will never be perfect. Each 
decade, each generation, and each cen- 
tury has its own problems and has peo- 
ple capable of solving them. Not all of 
the men with brilliant minds or great 
political know-how lived at the time 
my Constitution was framed. George 
Washington said shortly after the Con- 
vention, ‘I do not think we are more 
inspired, have more wisdom, or possess 
more virtue than those who will come 
after us.’” 


A: this stage of the interview Uncle 
Sam would no doubt inject a solemn 
warning, saying, “All the guarantees of 
freedom in the world aren’t worth the 
paper they are written on, unless there 
is a spirit of freedom behind these guar- 
antees. The obligation to keep the spirit 
alive belongs to the people who enjoy 
the fruits of the freedom. Each right 
carries a corresponding duty.” 

Perhaps Uncle Sam would tell me 


that the two things every citizen needs 
to fulfill his obligations are a restless 
conscience and courage to speak out. 
A citizen equipped with these two 
essentials will not only vote intelligent- 
ly, pay his taxes and carry out the 
routine duties of citizenship, but he will 
also be alert to the fact that in a society 
such as ours we must tolerate those 
with views different from our own. 


‘hie good citizen will hold fast to the 
belief in the dignity, worth, and sanc- 
tity of the individual. He will have the 
courage to speak out against intolerance 
wherever it is encountered. This good 
citizen will know that individual cor- 
ruption leads to the death of liberty, and 
his restless conscience will keep him on 
the watch for such symptoms as the 
recent television scandals, corruption in 
labor unions and business, and increases 
in delinquency. He will have the cour- * 
age to speak out against these evils. 

Such a citizen will know that liberty 
must not die with his day, but the seeds 
of freedom must be planted for those 
who come after him. The good citizen 
will know that freedom belongs as much 
to the people of darkest Africa, and to 
those behind an Iron or a Bamboo Cur- 
tain, as it does to himself. 





Long stretch for a rebound won First Award in Sports 
for Roy Inman, 18, of Wyandotte, H.S., Kansas City. 


First Award in School and Community Life category was won 
by Suzanne Tuhonen, 17, of Dominican H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


1960 Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards 


Mo than 35,000 entries from teen-agers in all parts of 
the country vied for the 1960 Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 


raphy Awards. Photos on this page were among the 120 that : 


won cash Awards and Honorable Mentions. Names of all win- 
ners appear elsewhere in this issue. 

Many Awards photos will be shown during July in the win- 
dows of the East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

Beginning in October, a collection of Awards pictures will be 
available to schools for exhibition. Schools wishing to show this 
exhibit should write Miss Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Dancing shadows wen Second Aw in Scenes 
for Neal Miller, 17, of Harley School, Rochester, N. Y. 





eS : 
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for Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles. 








We’re proud of the creativity and imagination that you 
young photographers displayed in this year’s Scholastic- 
Ansco Contest. There’s no doubt that America’s future 
professionals will come from the ranks of talented young 
people like yourselves, working to make photography 
an important means of communication. 


Our special congratulations to those of you who used 
Ansco film to help achieve that prize-winning quality for 
which Ansco has been famous for over a century. 


Keep up the good work—and remember these great 
Ansco films whether you take pictures for fun—or fine art. 


All-Weather Pan. Guaranteed to give “pictures that 
satisfy” or a new roll free! ASA speed 125. 


Super Hypan.® World’s finest grain super-speed film! 
ASA speed 500. 


Anscochrome.® Perfect color every time—even in a box 
camera! ASA speed 32. 


Super Anscochrome. World’s first super-speed color 
film! ASA speed 100. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline @ 
Film Corporation. 


Picture it now ... see it forever! 


AOVANCED PHOTO PROOYUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





America’s Values 
(Continued from page 9) 


But what is not publicized are lesser- 
known improvements—the things that 
make life worth living. 

It was written that the situation was 
getting worse, that children refused to 
obey their parents, that the nation was 
going to ruin—by an Egyptian about 
2000 B.C. This same situation confronts 
us now and will continue to do so 
throughout time. 

Are America’s morals slipping? Per- 
haps, but they are not going to cause a 
landslide at the present rate, any more 
than they have for the past 4,000 years. 

Andrea Rostad 
Big Timber, Montana 


Afraid to Think? 
Dear Editor: 

Are Americans confused about moral 
values? Is the word “confused” sup- 
posed to excuse them for a fear or lazi- 
ness in thinking? How many times do 
teen-agers and adults say: “I am mixed 
up,” or “I don't know” to finish a state- 
ment? They do not want to think! 

As a result, values become distorted 
in the same way metals get rusted when 
no one takes the effort to care for them. 
“Any activity will do so long as it keeps 
me busy” seems to be the silent yearn- 
ing of many Americans. And this habit 


has been picked up in the high schools. 
Frances Angeli 
Fenton (Mich.) H. S. 


Our Fate Like Rome’s? 


Dear Editor: 

I sincerely believe that in your analy- 
sis of the present state of America’s 
values there_is a far-reaching truth real- 
ized by few. 

Look at past civilizations: especially 
Rome, whose internal decay did more 
to hasten her downfall than all the 
armies at the walls. The enemy is at 
our walls and the decay has begun. 

In the Soviet Union there exists a 
nation of people obsessed with a pur- 
pose and inspired by their success, Un- 
less we become more purposeful, and 
head in a direction that will have mean- 
ing after the material, selfish aspects 
are cast aside, we are lost. 

Vic Hamilton 
Cutler Cove School 
Miami, Fla. 


All Talk, No Action? 


Dear Editor; 

I agree wholeheartedly with your ar- 
ticle, but on reading it I thought of the 
old adage: “Everyone talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything 
about it.” 

Your exposé is merely one step on 
the road to the curing of any corrupt 


situation. You have acknowledged that 
such a base moral situation exists. How- 
ever, along with any good investigation, 
we must find a cause, stop the cause, 
and stop the decay! 

In your exposé, you depict a weak 
younger generation. But where have 
our youth-learned immorality if not 
from their elders? Where have they 
learned about narcotics, dishonesty, and 
free love? Dope peddlers come to the 
younger generation. Kids don’t hunt 
them. We learn theft and burglary from 
the “tough guys.” TV idolizes Al Ca- 
pone. Did you ever see a newsstand 
with no obscene, suggestive pictures on 
the book and magazine covers? 

I must say that I admire your cour- 
age in sticking your neck out to help 
put Americans back on the trolley. 

Sandra Gaspar 
Carleton, Mich. 


Time Running Out? 


Dear Editor: 

No amount of dollar bills will bring 
us to heaven. And neither will they keep 
us on friendly terms with the rest of the 
world if other nations see nothing in us 
to respect. 

Citizens must come to know and 
realize these things before it is too late. 

Sylvia St. John 
Academy of St. Joseph 
South Berwick, Maine 


An Era of Trash? 


Dear Editor: 

Your series on “America’s Values” has 
hit home. I had previously thought some- 
what about this question, but have never 
seen in a teen-read magazine any arti- 
cles on the subject with such impact. 

I fear I must agree that American 
values are slipping. Nothing makes me 
so sick as to walk by a magazine stand 
and view the trash that is sold as litera- 
ture. My dictionary defines literature as 
writings “kept alive by their beauty of 
style or thought.” 

Has this word literature now come to 
mean: “The Private Loves of Jane 
Movie-Star” or “The Rumor That Ricky 
Record-Maker Is Engaged”? And does 
the article “Why Edna Stay-at-Home 
Left Delbert Gad-About” increase my 
intellectual standing? 

Will knowing the secrets of “How to 
Make People Believe You're Wealthy 
on a Budget” make me, as a girl, a bet- 
ter homemaker—or a boy a better pro- 
vider and father? 

Why do some people think clothes 
are everything? Or that a new car now 
is as important as college next year? 

The important things in life cannot 
be measured in material gains, nor can 
values be rung up on a cash register. 
Being a good citizen, a worker in com- 
munity affairs, helping the sick, being 
faithful to your mate, your country, and 


above all to God—these are the things 
that count. 

To use a cliché: “You can’t take it 
with you.” So wouldn’t it be better to 
prepare for things with eternal values 
rather than ones that will fade? 

Betty Jean Preston 
West Valley H. S. 
Millwood, Wash. 


“I Tremble for My Country” 


Dear Editor: 

I am a 17-year-old senior, and I love 
my country dearly. But I'll agree with 
Jefferson in saying: “I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is 
just.” 

We started out as a nation with high 
mora! standards and ideas. Today those 
values are slipping—both adults’ and 
teen-agers’. Honesty has become old- 
fashioned, and integrity has almost dis- 
appeared. 

A quarter of our teen-agers “occa- 
sionally” have a drink. Many teen- 
agers realize how dangerous smoking is 
to their health—and smoke anyway. This 
is shocking—and disgusting! Where are 
our values going? How many people go 
to church for social reasons instead of 
going to worship God? 

Why don’t we pray for our country— 
for America? I believe this is the only 
way we will see a revolution in our 
moral standards. 

Mary Jane Van Atter 
Mayville (N. Y.) Central School 


Cheating on Homework 


Dear Editor: 

After reading your Forum Topics on 
“America’s Values” I feel very depressed 
and discouraged. It’s true—we just don’t 
care whether we have to lie or cheat to 
get ahead. Over a period of years, our 
self-conduct rules have loosened gradu- 
ally—until they now remind me of an 
intied rope hanging limp. 

I realize, too, that even I am a part 
of it, in my small way. Many times I 
have gladly accepted the homework as- 
signment of a friend when I have been 
unprepared for a class. Whether on a 
large scale or a small scale, this is 
morally wrong. 

We should remember the Bible verse: 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

Carol Lewis 
Troy (Ohio) H. S. 


A Trend to Be “Average’’? 


Dear Editor: 

In a way, America’s values have come 
down. The majority of people do not 
seem willing to put forth hard work and 
effort in order to obtain something that 
will not result in money. 

Do we really try to make something 





of ourselves? Do we try to be different 
and create ideas that may be really 
worthwhile? No—the trend seems to be 
“be like everybody else is.” 

The “different” person is looked upon 
as “different.” He may not be as popu- 
lar as the average person, and unless he 
is an unusual person, he will gradually 
lose his desire for doing worthwhile 
things, and fall into the trend of being 
like everyone else. 

Abroad, people are looking at us with 
critical eyes. Is this America, that is sup- 
posed to be so wonderful, just a lot of 
talk? 

Well, we can make America what she 
should be! 

Yvonne Brown 
Jordan Vocational H. S. 
Columbus, Ga. ; 


Faults Yes .. . Butl 


Dear Editor: 

On a dark, misty day, a young priest, 
standing at the rail of an ocean liner 
pulling into New York Harbor, ex- 
claimed as the Statue of Liberty came 
into view: “She may have her faults, but 
she is the best there is!” 

America’s faults? We have always had 
them. But just as criticisms of Ameri- 
cans in the Progressive Era of the early 
20th century and the 1930's brought 
about political and economic reforms, 
so today, let us hope, our present aware- 
ness of moral deterioration may also re- 
sult in reform. 

Improvement should begin first of all 
in the basic unit of society—the family— 
emphasizing its true dignity and impor- 
tance. It is there that the principles of 
justice and charity should be inculcated 
in our youth rather than those of love 
of money, prestige, and so-called “status- 
seeking.” 

Secondly, students can assimilate these 
principles in their classes—through good 
teachers who give them the true mean- 
ing of freedom—with their corresponding 
duties. 

Albina Osojnicki 
Saint Joseph Academy 
Columbia, Pa. 





Answers to This Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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“COME IN, EARTH... 
THIS IS PROJECT OUTREACH, 
BROADCASTING FROM THE MOON. 
DO YOU READ US?” 


Some day ... within a few years perhaps, this message will be sent 
to a waiting world by the first American to reach the moon. 


Conventional radio receivers could not receive this dramatic message. 
The noise developed in these receivers would drown out the human voice 
almost completely. 

However, Bell System scientists have just developed a remarkable 
new receiver that “hears” thirty times clearer than conventional radio 
receivers. It was developed for experimental communications via satellites. 

Who knows, this new receiver could very well be used to bring in 
that first broadcast from the moon... loud and clear. 

This is just one of hundreds of Bell System research projects. Their 
purpose is to make sure that today’s telephone service is the finest on 
earth—and that tomorrow’s communications will be the best . . . anywhere. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





Vanishing 
Americans... 


THE LEFTIES! 


Like most of baseball’s greatest batters, the 
No. 1 slugger, Babe Ruth, and the No. 1 hitter, 
Ty Cobb, swung from the left side. But, after 
60 years, the tide has finally turned. The good 
righty hitters now out-number lefties two to one! 


HAT’S happening to all the lefty 


hitters? Up until recently, they 
ruled baseball with an iron bat. But, 
like the buffalo and the dime malt, 
they now seem to be vanishing. 

Take the top 20 hitters of all time, 
for example: Ty Cobb (.367), Rogers 
Hornsby (.358), Joe Jackson (.356), 
Lefty O’Doul (.349), Dan Brouthers 
(.348), Ed Delehanty (.348), Ted Wil- 
liams (.346), Willie Keeler (.345), Tris 
Speaker (.344), Babe Ruth (.342), 
Harry Heilmann (.342), Jess Burkett 
(.342), Bill Terry (.341), George Sisler 
(.340), Lou Gehrig (.340), Cap An- 
son (.340), Nap Lajoie (.339), Stan 
Musial (.337), Al Simmons (.334), and 
John McGraw (334). 

Know many of them were 
lefties? Exactly 14! The only righties 
were Hornsby, Delehanty, Heilmann, 
Anson, Lajoie, and Simmons. 

But take a look at the diamond to- 
day: Who are your big hitters? The 
righties! Feast your eyes on this sam- 
pling of right-handed sluggers: Willie 
Mays, Hank Aaron, Al Kaline, Rocky 
Colavito, Ernie Banks, Harmon Kille- 
brew, Bob Allison, Orlando Cepeda, 
Gil Hodges, Frank Robinson, Ken Boy- 
er, Jim Lemon, Roy Sievers, Bill Skow- 
ron, Joe Adcock, Bob Cerv, Woody 
Held, Sherm Lollar, Minnie Minoso, 
Wallie Post, Dick Stuart, Frank Thomas, 
and Gus Triandos 

Lefty sluggers include Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial, and Duke Snider—all of 
whom are on their last legs—plus Eddie 
Mathews, Roger Maris, Yogi Berra, 
Willie McCovey, Vada Pinson, Tito 


how 


Francona, Gus Bell, and Willie Kirk- 
land. 

As you can quickly see, the righties 
lead the lefties by three to one! (No 
mention is made of Mickey Mantle 
because he swings from both sides of 
the plate.) 

Now let’s take the 10 top homer 
hitters over the years: Babe Ruth, 
Jimmy Foxx, Mel Ott, Ted Williams, 
Lou Gehrig, Stan Musial, Ralph Kiner, 
Joe DiMaggio, Johnny Mize, and Duke 
Snider. Only Foxx, Kiner, and DiMag- 
gio swung on the right side. 

But take the 10 best distance clouters 
in each league last year. In the National 
League, nine of the sluggers batted 
right-handed, the lone exception being 
Mathews; while in the American League 
only Charlie Maxwell and the switch- 
hitting Mantle were southpaw swingers. 

This turn to the right is also notice- 
able in the leading batters. Of the top 
15 hitters in each league last year, only 
six in the National League and five in 
the American League hit left-handed. 
And who won the batting titles? Again— 
the righties! Hank Aaron with .355 in 
the National, and Harvey Kuenn with 
.353 in the American. 

What accounts for this strange twist 
to the right? Don’t ask me. There’s no 
explanation for it. In fact, anyone start- 
ing out in baseball would be smart to 
bat left-handed. First of all, it gives you 
at least a full step advantage in running 
to first-which means maybe 10 extra 
points in your batting average. 

And then most ball parks are tailored 
for lefty swingers, the only big excep- 


tions being Fenway Park in Boston and 
O’Malley’s Alley in Los Angeles. 


Diamond Dust 


> If you lined up the all-time home-run 
clouters (most homers in any one sea- 
son) hy position, what a club you'd 
have! Look at the line-up: First, Hank 
Greenberg (58); second, Rogers Horns- 
by (42); shortstop, Ernie Banks (47); 
third, Jimmy Foxx (58); catcher, Roy 
Campanella (41); and outfield—Ralph 
Kiner (54), Hack Wilson (56), and 
Babe Ruth (60). (Oops, the only lefty 
in the line-up is the Babe!) 

> For the first time in baseball history, 
two pitchers are engaged in a race for 
thé magic 300 victory circle. Both Early 
Wynn and Warren Spahn entered the 
1960 season within shooting distance of ¢ 
the golden goal—Wynn with 271 wins 
and Spahn with 267. If both stay healthy 
and effective, they should hit the triple 
century mark next year. In fact, if Spahn 
hadn’t missed three years in the service 
he’d already be there. 

Here are the only five modern pitchers 
who've succeeded in chalking up 300 
victories, together with their total vic- 
tories, years pitched, and year and age 
they picked up victory No. 300: 


Won Yrs. Yr. 

Walter Johnson ..... 414 21 

Grover Alexander ... 373 20 

Christy Mathewson .. 373 17 
Ed Plank 326 17 1915 40 
Lefty Grove . 300 17 1941 41 

—HeErMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Age 
1920 32 
1924 37 
1912) 32 





Presidential Hopefuls 


(Continued from page 12) 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. He attended 
New York’s Lincoln School before en- 
tering Dartmouth College in 1926. 

A popular man on campus, his class- 
mates still remember “Rocky” for usu- 
ally going around wearing a seedy- 
looking green sweater. He did well 
enough in school work to be one of 
five students admitted to an honors 
program in his senior year. 

A few weeks after his graduation in 
1930, he married Mary Todhunter 
Clark of Philadelphia. Rockefeller went 
to work in various family-owned enter- 
prises. In 1935 he became a director of 
a petroleum corporation with vast oil 
holdings in Venezuela. Business trips to 
Latin America intensified his interest in 
that region. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Rockefeller coordinator of inter- 
American affairs in 1940. Four years 
later he became an Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of relations with the 
American republics. Under President 
Harry Truman, Rockefeller headed the 
advisory board steering the Point Four 
Program of aid to underdeveloped na- 
tions. When Dwight D. Eisenhower 
became President in 1953, Rockefeller 
was appointed Undersecretary of the 
then fledgling Départment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


In his first try at elective politics— 
running for the New York governorship 
in 1958—Rockefeller was pitted against 
another millionaire, Democrat Averell 
Harriman. In the “battle of the mil- 
lionaires,” Rockefeller won by a _half- 
million vote margin. 

This impressive showing in one of 
our nation’s most populous states caused 
some political leaders to see Rockefeller 


almost immediately as a 1960 Presiden- 


tial possibility. 
Some others argue that Rockefeller 
is still too new at politics to be con- 


sidered at this time. They say that as | 


governor of New York he has not yet 
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‘60 FORD COUNTRY SQUIRE and ’60 FORD SUNLINER 


HAS 5,000 Wilson SPORTS PRIZES 


Easy to Win{ 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
TO ENTER 


1. Name the sports 
represented in the pic- 
ture at right. 

2. Give an original and 
appropriate title to the 
entire picture. Exam- 
ple: “Family Fun Out- 
doors.” 

3. Enclose a carton or 
sales receipt from 
Wildroot Cream-Oil or 
any other Coigate- 
Pailmolive-Wildroot 
Toiletry. 














For 





e Lanolin-Enriched Formula 


e Non-Alcoholic 


« Non-Greasy 








wo 


-WILDROOT | 


CREAM-OIL 
WELL-GROOMED HAIR 


set a great or distinctive record. In fact, ———-- +--+ ~~ --- —- — ~~ - — - --- - - - - - - - - - 45 
some of his former supporters are now | ENTRY BLANK See your dealer for contest details and rules. | 
openly critical of tax increases he has SPORTS CONTEST | 
advocated. Rockefeller defends these P.O. Box 566, New York 46, N.Y. 
tax boosts by saying that the govern- 
ment should be on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. 

Meanwhile, Rockefeller himself has 
apparently slammed the door on his 
Presidential candidacy. But some say 
he has been careful not to bolt that 
door shut. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller is known 
among his friends as a man who seldom CITY 
misses an opportunity, Perhaps, even STATE 
now, he is waiting for opportunity to Entries must be mailed by July 31, 1960, and received not later than August 7, 1960. 
knock at his door this summer. Isestsscesansdtineumneunetngesittin ihdhansiemmenpchespevienmaandantieneinmnaaniaamtnats 





1. Sports represented in the picture are: 





2. My title for the entire picture is: 





3. Enclosed is a carton or sales receipt from any Colgate-Palmolive-Wildroot Toiletry. 


MY NAME. 








PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


ADDRESS 




















CONGRATULATIONS! 


to the winners of the 
4th Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Poster Contest 


$100 U.S. Savings Bond 


LINDA MOORE 
Cass Technical H. 8. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Teacher: Mr. Johnson 


FOURTH PRIZE 
25 Winners 
$25 U. S. Savings Bonds 


MILO G. HICKS 
Lynwood, Calif. 
DARRELL WRIGHT 

Modesto, Calif. 
DAVE WHITWELL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
WILLIAM HOWELL 
Wilmington, Del. 
EDITH JUSINSKAS 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
JOE CEFALI 
Detroit, Mich. 
MORRIS JOHNSON 
Detroit, Mich, 
JUDITH ABDULLAH 
Detroit 24, Mich. 
BARBARA BERKE 
Detroit 35, Mich. 
WILLIAM URBAN 
Livingston, N. J. 
ELAINE HOFFMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHARLES HAAS 
Buffalo 6, N.Y. 
JOSEPH SSTFINGER 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
THOMAS ounens 
Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
RONALD EIDEL 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 
MARILYN CHEELY 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 


PRIZE 


$500 in Cash 


LYNWOOD ADAMS 
Hutchinson Central Technical H. S. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Teacher: 


Mr. Albert E. Gentsch 


Lynwood Adams’ nie poster will 
r 


appear on ali U. 
U. &. 


Ss. mail rr and in 


Post Offices May 16 


*. 


THOMAS C. KRAVIS 
Manhasset, L. I., N.Y. 
HELENE quacaiemeare 
Northport, L. 1., N.Y. 

ELLEN MECSKO 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

RICHARD ROMANINI 
Cleveland, Ohio 

JAMES BURY 
Johnstown, Pa. 

DAVID HUGGINS 
Maryville, Tenn. 

MYRNA LEA MOULTON 
Ogden, Utah 

PETER C. ETTEL 
Seattle 66, Wash 

MICHAEL J. DOMINIAK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 25 Winners 
$10 in cash 
CHESTER CUNNINGHAM 
Headland, Ala. 
ROBERT BRUNETTI 
Modesto, Calif. 
CATHERINE TERRY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
RICKI MOON 
Pueblo, Colo. 
PAUL BURNETT 
New London, Conn. 
RICHARD DEAN 
Washington 3, D. C. 
DONALD BOEHLE 
Lafayette, Ind. 


$50 U.S. Savings Bond 


RUTH V. HILL 
Margenthaler Voc. Tech. H. 8. 
ALTIMORE, M 


B 4 > 
PRIZE Teacher: Mr. W. Von Schulz 


THOMAS L. COVERT 
Michigan City, Ind. 
JOAN LOGUE 
Baltimore 15, Md. 
JAMES CORBIN 
Baltimore 13, Md. 
BERNARD LaCA4SSE 
Holyoke, Mass. 
KENNETH ALBRIGHT 
Detroit 24, Mich. 
ROBERT M. SEMAK 
Detroit 27, Mich. 
LAWRENCE GABA 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
NAZRIG HADJIAN 
Detroit 9, Mich. 
DAVID A. CAREY 
Detroit 15, Mich. 
RICHARD HAUGSTAD 
Caledonia, Minn. 
ARTHUR NEIDITCH 
Brooklyn 23, N.Y. 
JAMES R. 5 
Buffalo 26, N. 
ROBERT Fan SE 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
BARBARA ANN POKORA 
Flushing 58, N.Y. 
RUDY HOGLUND 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
LARRY PARDUE 
Memphis, Tenn. 
JIMMY GOODMAN 
Dal 8, Tex. 


JAN FIORE 
Vienna, Va. 


Our thanks to all those who entéred, and to their teachers. The 1961 contest 
announcement will appear in the pages of this magazine next September. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship 
suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 





Convention Preview 
(Continued from page 12) 


a “favorite son.” A state high on the 
roll call (such as Alabama or Alaska), 
if it has no candidate to nominate, may 
“yield” to a state farther down on the 
list, which does have a candidate to 
propose. 

The nominating speeches usually 
follow a set pattern. A candidate’s 
name—which is usually known to every- 
body from the start of the speech—is 
not mentioned until the end of the 
speech. Then, as soon as the name is 
uttered, a wild demonstration breaks 
out. 

One observer once remarked that 
these demonstrations have “about as 
much spontaneity as a bowl of hard- 
boiled eggs.” This was his way of point- 
ing out that such demonstrations are 
usually carefully organized in advance. 
All the delegates who favor the nominee 
jump up and down, yelling their lungs 
out. They wave their banners, and 
snake-dance up and down the aisles. 

Then shorter speeches “second the 
nomination.” Then more nominations, 
more demonstrations, etc. 


Once the nominations have been 
completed, the official balloting begins 
—again in alphabetical order. If one 
candidate gets a majority of the votes 
on the first roll call, he becomes the 
party’s nominee for President. This 
means at least 761 of the 1,521 votes 
at the Democratic convention, or 666 
of the 1,331 votes. at the Republican 
convention, Otherwise the roll is called 
again and then again, until someone 
does poll a majority. 

At one time the Democrats were 
notorious for deadlocked conventions. 
This was because of their “two thirds” 
rule (later abolished), which made it 
extremely difficult for any candidate to 
win the nomination on an early ballot. 
In 1924—the year radio invaded the 
convention hall for the first time—the 
roll was called 103 times before the 
convention selected a “dark horse” can- 
didate, John W. Davis. 

When the convention fight narrows 
between two or three candidates, then 
the “deals” often begin. As the roll calls 
add up, there are frantic conferences 
between the managers of the candidates 
and the heads of state delegations. 
These sessions may be held in hotel 
rooms, restaurants, or any telephone 
booth, cubicle, or closet that two or 
more politicians can squeeze into. 

After the Presidential candidate has 
been chosen, the same process is used 
to pick the nominee for Vice-President. 
Usually this doesn’t take very long. The 
nominee for President sometimes indi- 
cates his choice for Vice-President, and 





the convention often accepts it quickly. 

But here again, the impact of TV has 
produced some changes. In 1956, at the 
Democratic national convention, Presi- 
dentiai nominee Adlai Stevenson had 
the TV audience in mind when he 
broke with tradition and refused to 
name his personal choice as running 
mate, Although party “pros” warned 
that bitter party strife might develop, 
Stevenson insisted that the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate be selected by an 
“open” convention. 

Stevenson’s calculated risk paid off, 
some experts say. Wild public excite- 
ment was generated by the resulting 
fight between the delegates favoring 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
and other delegates favoring Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts. 


"Tee drama of this nip-and-tuck floor 
fight, which was won by Kefauver, was 
one of the greatest TV “spectaculars” 
ever broadcast—and it won additional 
votes for the Democrats, many observ- 
ers maintain. (At the same time, Ken- 
nedy’s popularity was given a substan- 
tial boost and helped him become a 
leading candidate for the Presidential 
nomination this year.) 

At the 1956 Republican national con- 
vention, held a few days later, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon appeared 
to be uncontested for renomination as 
President Eisenhower's running mate. 
However, one delegate objected to the 
lack of competition for the Vice-Presi- 
dent. He nominated a fictional “Joe 
Smith.” Result? The delegate was gav- 
eled down, and thrown out. 

In the months of campaigning that 
followed, the Democrats contrasted 
their selection of a Vice-Presidential] 
candidate in an “open” convention 
against the famous “Joe Smith” inci- 
dent. Although the incident may have 
cost the Republicans some votes, the 
popularity of the Ejisenhower-Nixon 
ticket defeated the Democrats. But in 
a closer race, it could have spelled the 
difference between winning or defeat: 

Years ago party nominees usually did 
not attend the national convention. 
But in 1982 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
hopped a plane for Chicago as soon as 
he had been nominated for President 
by the Democratic party. He made his 
acceptance speech before the conven- 
tion was adjourned. That’s now the cus- 
tom—and so is TV coverage of this 
star attraction. 

In spite of all the hubbub and appar- 
ent confusion, a national convention 
usually ends up representing the major- 
ity opinion of each party. The air is 
filled with compromise. 

But after you've heard the last ac- 
ceptance speech and switched off your 
TV set, keep in mind that compromise 
oils the wheels of democracy. 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


1. 


ou.see a pimple on the outside of 
your skin . . . but the real trouble 
fs on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 
That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple . . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASIL 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor’s tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLZARASIL(tube or lotion) .cLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to werk for you—or money back. 





Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly. ..and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 


Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of 
bacteria in and around pim- 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin, 


Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEARASIL’s oil-adsorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
fast . . . remove the excess 
oil thet can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak. 














SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


Floats Out Blackheads. cLearasi. softens 
and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication, 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back, 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98%. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). At 
all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 
Dept. JT-5 (for tube) or Dept. IL-5 (for lotion), 
— CLEARASIL, 122 E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. This offer 

expires July 15, 1960. 


Largest-selling 
... because it 
really works! 
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1960 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 


Division II—Black and White 
Grades 10, 11, and 12 


Winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, and 
9) appear in Junior Scholastic, May 18. 
E—Portrait of a Person 
Firet Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Mark Krastof, 17, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Second Award, $50—Carol Roe, 17, Whittier 
H. S., Whittier, Calif. Teacher—Ernest Hem- 
merling. 

Third Award, $25, alse Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Sally Ann Tuhonen, 15, Domini- 
can H. $., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Web- 


ber. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Harold Hartley, 18, Northville H. S., North- 
ville, Mich. Teacher—Jack Van Haren. 
Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich, Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 
Lowell Knovuff, 17, Central H. S., Muskogee, 
Okla. Teacher—Shermon Lees. 
Tak. Shibata, 17, A. Lincoln H. S., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Teacher—Mr. Haroutunian. 
Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 


F—Birds and Animals 


Firat Award, $100—Richard Dicker, 17, Alexander 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher— 
Lois Vinette. 


Second Award, $50—William George, 17, Wyan- 
dotte H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher—Orville 
McHenry. 

Third Award, $25—Wayne Field, 17, Jefferson 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher—J. Ryder. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
William Brevoort, 17, Stamford H. S., Stamford, 
Conn. Teacher—Robert W. Otto. 

‘Kirk Fowler, 15, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher—Roger Stanley. 

Bob Latter, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

Paula Leibowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeies, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

Ed N , 17, Evanston Twp. H. S., Evanston, 
il. Teacher—John J. Cochrane. 


G—School or Community Life 

First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Suzanne Tuhonen, 17, Domini- 
can H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Webber. 

Second Award, $50—Richard Kaplowitz, 17, 
Al der Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

Third Award, $25—George Carroll, 16, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Teacher—R. Shaw. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Mark Krastof, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

William Sehmer, 18, Boy's Tech. H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Teacher—Joe Crnkovich. 

Ss G. Tuh , 17,0 ican H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher—iIrma Webber. 

Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 














MACGREGOR 


BATTING 


E200 


14 OUNCES OF ALL- 
AROUND PROTECTION 


HELMET 


Safe, durable, comfortable, the new 
MacGregor E200 batting helmet provides 
maximum protection where it’s needed. 
MacGregor’s own Absorblo*, the amazingly 
effective slow recovery padding, cushions 


vital areas of the head. One 
pact strength, lightweight 


iece, high im- 
ycolac shock 


resistant plastic shell is tough, comfortable to 
wear. The E200 has been thoroughly field 


and laboratory tested. 


crown seam, 


*Patent No. 2,785,407 


Simulated 
molded 
button 


Simulated High impact 


strength 
a. Cycolac 
Authentic 
visor 


A design 


trimming 


Reinforced 
beaded 


ear holes 


Edges 
reinforced ———— 


and beaded 


APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL, INC. 


Six-point nylon web suspension, no 
contact with head. Self-adjusting 
head band. 

tTrademark for helmet shell pro- 
duced by MacGregor. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Baseball * Football + Basketball + Golf + Tennis 


A Brunswece 
Suosiary 





H—Sports 

First Award, $100—Roy Inman, 18, Wyandotte 
H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher—Frank W. 
Naylor. ‘ é 

Second Award, $50—James Palik, 17, Mont- 
gomery H. S., Santa Rosa, Calif. Teacher— 
Richard E. Starr. 

Third Award, $25—Spencer Wimer, 16, Sunny- 
slope H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher—Riley 
McBee. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Peter Dewitz, 15, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Thomas Kravis, 17, St. Mary’s H. S., Manhasset, 
N. Y. Teacher—Bro. Kenneth Robert. 

Martin Oppenheimer, 17, Rincon H. S., Tucson, 
Arizona. Teacher—Orval Northam. 

Carlos Sosa, 16, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 


I—Scenes 
First Award, $100—Tony Gugy, 15, J. $. Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher—Leo Lang. 
Second Award, $50—Neal Miller, 17, The Harley 
School, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher—F. L. Lobdell. 
Third Award, $25—Harold Hartley, 18, Northville 
H. S., Northville, Mich. Teacher—Jack Van 
Haren. , 
Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
William Brevoort, 17, Stamford H. S., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Teacher—Robert W. Otto. 
Richard Kaplowitz, 17,. Al d Hamilt 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Walter Potsic, 17, J. S. Morton H. S., Cicero, 
Ill. Teacher—Leo Lang. 
Robert Vinetz, 17, Alexander Hamilton H. §., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Mark Wilson, 16, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher—Wesley Baxter. 


J—Still Life 

First Award, $100—Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Os- 
wego H. S., Oswego, Ore. Teacher—Wesley 
Baxter. 

Second Award, $50—Wayne Field, 17, Jefferson 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher—J. Ryder. 

Third Award, $25, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Cathleen Duda, 16, Woodrow 
Wilson H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher— 
A. Kaelin. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Martin Barraza, Jr., 17, Tucson H. S., Tucson, 
Ariz. Teacher—Harry A. Goldstein. 

Barry Berman, 17, Al der Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Harvey Nei , 16, Al der Hamilt 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Suzanne Grace Tuh , 17, Domini 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher—irma Webber. 
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Division III—Color Transparencies 
Grades 7 through 12 
K—Portrait of a Person 


First Award, $100—Dick Porker, 17, Lyons Twp. 
H. S., LaGrange, III. Teacher—Kathryn Keefe. 
Second Award, $50—Philip Doughty, 12, Skokie 
School, Winnetka, Ill. Teacher—Mr. Rousseau. 
Third Award, $25—Leonard Balbus, 17, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo 
Kaufman. 
Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Keith Hackleman, 16, Vandalia Comm. H. S., 
Vandalia, Ill. Teacher—Wauneta Griffin. 
Alan Hipwell, 17, School of Industrial Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher—Joseph J. Messina. 





Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Norman Schilling, 17, Collinwood H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher—Howard Reid. 


L—Birds and Animals 
First Award, $100, also Sylyania Supplementary 
Award, $100—Larry Schmidt, 18, Albany Union 
H. $., Albany, Ore. Teacher—Robert Haberly. 


Second Award, $50, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman. 

Third Award, $25—Robert Barrett, 16, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel School, Newark, N. J. Teach- 
ers—Sisters of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Robert Berg, 17, Richmond Sr. H. S., Richmond, 
Ind. Teacher—Miss E. |. Hardt. 

Philip Doughty, 12, Skokie School, Winnetka, 
ill. Teacher—Mr. Rousseau. 

Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Roy Kass, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

F. Harvey Pough, Jr., 18, Riverdale Country 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher—Leonard 
Tomat. 


M—Scenes 

First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 17, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher—Kay Swanson. 

Second Award, $50—Leonard Balbus, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher— 
Leo Kaufman. 

Third Award, $25—James Broommelisiek, 15, John 
Burroughs H. S., St. Lovis, Mo. Teacher—Fred 
Dreher. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Tony Badeaux, 17, St. Paul’s College, Coving- 
ton, La. Teacher—Bro. Benildus Mark. 

Kenneth Jackson, 16, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 

Michael Johnson, 16, Exeter Twp. H. S., Read- 
ing, Pa. Teacher—Wesley A. Snyder. 

Frank Seufert, 17, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher—Kay Swanson. 


N—Still Life 

First Award, $100—Robert Berg, 17, Richmond 
Sr. H. S., Richmond, Ind. Teacher—Miss E. |. 
Hardt. 

Second Award, $50—Kenneth Primack, 16, Chi- 
cago Jewish Academy, Chicago, Ill. Teacher— 
Mrs. Constance Blount. 

Third Award, $25—James Palik, 17, Montgomery 
H. S., Santa Rosa, Calif. Teacher—Richard E. 
Starr. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman. 
Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Dewey Jenkins, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 
Kenneth Primack, 16, Chicago Jewish Academy, 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher—Mrs. Constance Blount. 
George Sullivar, 15, Keating Jr. H. S., Pueblo, 
Colo. Teacher—Edmund Vallejo. 


O—School or Community Life 
First Award, $100—Dennis Sargent, 16, Berea 
H. S., Berea, Ohio. Teacher—T. J. Theodore. 
Second Award, $50—Roy Kass, 17, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher—Stanley Ormsby. 


Third Award, $25—Keith Hackleman, 16, Van- 


dalia Comm. H. S., Vandalia, Ill. Teacher— 
Wauneta Griffin. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 


Faith Bowie, 16, H. S. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher—Mrs. Dorothy Kaplan. 
Carl Geisler, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher—Leo Kaufman. 

Vernon Hover, 18, Helix H. S., LaMesa, Calif. 
Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Al d Hamilt 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher—Lois Vinette. 
Norman Lenburg, 15, Winnebago Lutheran 
Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. Teacher—R. A. 
Spangenburg. 





“SPECIAL AWARD—for all-around ability in flash 


photography, three cases of Sylvania Blue Dot 
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Flashbulbs—Annette Scaglia, 13, Nathan Eck- 
stein Junior H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher— 
William E. Knight. 

ANSCQ SCHOOL AWARD—Anscomatic Projector— 
Al der Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—for the largest ber of tional 
award-winning entries. 

Mumford High School, Detroit, Mich.—for the 
largest number of entries in the national 
judging. 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS—for portfolios of black 
and white and color transparencies. Sponsored 
by NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

First Award—Vernon Hover, 18, Helix High School, 
LaMesa, Calif. Teacher—C. W. Jasmagy. 

Second Award—Richard Kaplowitz, 17, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher—Lois Vinette. 

















and so is my new HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Like father, like son... happy with 
the new Topper. 

What a ride — gentle as a bil- 
lowy summer cloud ... with dual 
suspension and large foam rubber 
saddle. Dependability — plenty of 
get-up-and-go. Automatic Scoot- 
away transmission—no shifting or 
clutching needed. 

Dad is sold on safety features 
like the large diameter wheels and 
sure-stop front and rear drum 
brakes, Tells everyone about Top- 
per economy — up to 100 miles to 
the gallon. 

Mom’s a Topper fan, too! She 
likes its good looks: sharp, clean 


lines molded in tough beautiful 
fiberglass... two-tone color styling 
... chrome-plated instrument panel. 

See your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er. He will arrange a fun-filled 
demonstration ride, Or send in the 
coupon for literature, 


alata talal telat atalatatatattatattatatatate 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. $S,, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send me more information on 
the Harley-Davidson Topper 


Name 
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.-» hints from 
Cathy 
Palmer 


4 place in the sun with 
lots of fun —and him —is 
what every lovely lass seeks 
these summer months. That 
probably means lots of 
weekends at the shore. Well 
2-day assignments away 
from the home closet can 
create a packing panic. 
That’s when fashionable 
separates come in handy! 
A full skirt with a couple 
of alternate tops (one on 
the sporty side; the other 
a bit more décolleté for 
the evening) can give you 
two chic, refreshing 
changes. It’s a good idea, 
too, to stick to one color 
theme; then just one pair 
of heels will do the trick. 
Add a strand or two of 
white, summery beads — 
and you've got the finishing 
touch to any outfit. 
Small-item Checklist: Sun tan lotion, bath- 
ing cap, makeup, curlers, toothpaste-and- 
brush . . . and Cashmere Bouquet Talc, of 
course! It’s a wonderful follow-up to an after- 
surf shower. Use it lavishly —all over. You'll 
find it scents, smooths, clings more lovingly 
. more lastingly than costly cologne. Pro- 
longs and protects your feminine daintiness 
during the simmering summer hours. 
In like Flynn, or more appropriately —like 
“Slim.” At least that’s how you'll feel as you 
gracefully glide into your bathing suit. 
Impossible? Not if you first dab on some 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc. Made of fine-milled 
Italian talc, it absorbs excess moisture. Allows 
your suit to slide on without tugging. it out 
of shape! 
Hair Scare! The searing 
sun and briny sea can play 
havoc with your wavy locks 
—leaving them coated and 
unmanageable. If there’s no 
time to shampoo between 
sunning and suppering, 
look your best for that 
. special date by giving your- 
f self a dry shampoo. Just 
sprinkle on some Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc...then brush 
it through your hair. The 
fine-milled powder clings 
briefly to each strand, absorbing oil and soil 
—then brushes away beautifully . . . leaving 
your hair newly fresh and fluffy. 
Scent Sense. It’s a good ‘al 
idea not to pack your preci- , 4 
ous perfume, especially if ; 
you're airbound (it may : 
leak!). But light, airy, eS 
floral Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale packs neatly and 
safely. It costs so little, yet 
no cologne does so much 
to leave you wrapped in a 
heavenly Veil of Fragrance. 


Sax You Som OP, § 





Animal World 


By Herchel Cook, North Cobb H. S., Kennesaw, Ga. 


* Starred words refer to animals 
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» 323 West 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle on page 31. 













































































. Poisonous snake. 
. American buffalo. 
. Female deer. 
. Strap to guide animals. 
2. The Commandments. 
8. Mournful cry of an animal. 
. Label. 
5. Language of ancient Romans. 
. Precious stone. 
. Lowest female or highest male voices. 
. Greek letter for “M.” 
2. Monetary unit of Japan. 
3. Antimony (chemical symbol). 
. Nut of oak tree. 
. Astound. 
. Mountain lion. 
. South American weasel-like animal. 
3. Set in. 
35. Mistake. 
3. Top man on a newspaper (abbr.). 
. Short for sister. 
. British choreographer Ashton (initials), 
. Olive-shaped nut with smooth shell. 
. Female bovine. 
. Grown-up. 
. Ground surface. 
. Greedy. 
. African antelope. 
51. Large shaggy-haired mammal. 
2. Human beings. 
. Annoy. 
. Attempt. 


— 
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. Painting or sculpture. 
. Close tightly. 


Swine. 
Country in southern Europe. 


. Hunting dog. 
. Plant with a bulb. 
. House pet. 


In debi. 


Tree. 


. State between Texas and Mississippi 


(abbr. ). 


. Nova Scotia (abbr.). 
. Silent. 

. Rodent. 

. Recommended. 


3. Offensive smile. 


. Province of Iraq. 


, short story writer. 


. Not pro. 

. National (abbr.). 

. Exist. 

. Place where animals are kept. 

. South American wild animal. 

. Grass-like plant. 

. Welfare (L.). 

. Pigeon. 

. State between Ohio and New York 


(abbr.). 


2. New Testament (abbr.). 


. Fly high. 

. Part of a-wheel. 
. To be victorious. 
. Put in place. 

. Opposite of wet. 





Shows of the Summer: This is that one 
year in four that brings the political con- 
ventions and the Olympics, so there'll 
be plenty going on. In July all three TV 
networks will cover every minute of 
the Democratic and Republican conven- 
tions. Then, from August 26 through 
Sept. 12, CBS will bring you, from Rome 
by video-tape, its exclusive coverage 
of the Olympic Games. 

Here are a few more highlights: 
> Wednesday, May 18—Playhouse 90 
(CBS) will show the much-heralded Rod 
Serling play about the Warsaw ghetto 
during World War II. It’s called “In the 
Presence of Mine Enemies,” and stars 
Arthur Kennedy and Oscar Homolka. 
> Tuesday, May 24—Startime, on NBC, 
has something different for you. It’s 
“Sing Along with Mitch”—Mitch Miller, 
that is, the man who started the sing- 
along albums. He'll have guest singers, 
but the chief stars will be the home 
viewers, who'll join in and sing the 
favorite songs of all time. 
> Friday, May 27—CBS Reports faces 
a controversial issue. “Who Speaks for 
the South?” will present the South’s side 
in the integration debate. 
> Friday, May 27—The Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum & Bailey Circus comes to 
your town, via CBS. 
> Thursday, June 1—A spectacular ice 
show, “Summer on Ice,” will be an 
NBC special. It will star Craig Stevens 
as host, with Tab Hunter, Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie, figure-skating champions, and 
the Ice Capades of 1960. 
> Friday, June 3 and 10—A two-part 
dramatization of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case will be offered by NBC. It is the 
true story of two Italian immigrants 
whose execution in 1927 for a payroll- 
robbery murder aroused a storm of con- 
troversy that is still with us. 
> Monday, June 27—Pat Boone will MC 
an ABC special, “Coke Time,” with 
Paul Anka, Frankie Avalon, Bob Den- 
ver, Fabian, and Annette Funicello as 
guests. 
> Friday, July 1—NBC will start a sum- 
mer mystery series, Moment of Fear. 
>» Monday, August 8—NBC will pre- 
sent “Esther Williams at Cypress Gar- 
dens.” Joining the lovely swimming star 
at this Florida resort will be Fernando 
Lamas, Joey Bishop, and champion 
swimmers, divers, and water skiers. 

... and there'll be more—enough TV 
entertainment, in fact, to last you all 
summer. Till September, then, so long 
—and have a wonderful vacation. 

—Dickx KLEINER 


IND MAYO 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. What are some of the jobs avail- 
able to students who have completed 
a course in business administration?— 
W. H., Meridian, Miss. 


A. A course in business administra- 
tion prepares you for accounting, ad- 
vertising, credit management, finance, 
insurance, international trade, market 
research, personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, real estate, and retailing. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
statistician. What training is needed? 
Where are the employment opportuni- 
tiesP—P.G., Cleveland, O, 


A. Statisticians use scientific methods 
to collect, analyze, and interpret nu- 
merical data for such purposes as fore- 
casting population growth, estimating 
potential sales, etc. A bachelor’s de- 
gree with a major in mathematics and 
economics and a minor in statistics is 
the most usual post-high school educa- 
tional requirement. Advanced courses in 
mathematics are desirable. The increas- 
ing use of electronic computers for 
analysis of complex problems requires 
additional training by the statistician 
who wishes to work with these new elec- 
tronic “brains.” There are opportunities 
for employment in private industry, 
government, university research, and 
teaching. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
veterinarian. What are the requirements 
for this career?—L. S., Tampa, Fla.; Is 
a college education necessary?—J. Q., 
Newton, Mass.; What opportunities are 
there for women?—M. C., Seattle, 
Wash.; Where can I get information?— 
P. S., Pleasure Park., Ky. 


A. All states require a license to 
practice veterinary medicine. Training 
is available in seventeen veterinary col- 
leges in the U. S. Requirements include 
a good scholastic record in high school, 
pre-veterinary training (about half the 





Like to be a commercial artist ? 


Take free Art Talent Test! Find 
out if you have talent worth 
training for a commercial 
art career. Openings i in art have 
increased around 50% in the 
last five years, according to 
a large employment agency. New 
talent is needed for a a 
illustrating, cartooning. Over 
$11,000,000,000 is being 
nt this year for advertising 

one—much of that for art. 
Millions of drawings and 
paintings must be made each year 
now. If you like to draw, take 
this simple Art Talent Test. 
It was devised by professional 
artists to uncover hidden talent. 
No charge, no obligation. Test 
is contributed by the art 
school, Art Instruction, Inc., 
member of National Home 
Study Council. Mail coupon 
today for Art Talent Test. 


*oeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 6580 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me your Talent Test, without 
cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 





AGE 
Apt 


Occupation 
Address. 
City Zone. 
County State 














students selected have completed the 
bachelor’s degree in college), farm 
background, good health, and a love of 
animals, Opportunities for women are 
limited, as most veterinary colleges are 
reluctant to enrol! them. The veterinary 
college prefers applicants who will 
care for large animals in rural areas as 
against those who plan to treat pets in 
urban centers. Write the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Assoc., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, II. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
buyer for a department store. What are 
the general duties of this job? Must 
one attend college? What high school 
courses will help me prepare for this 
work? Where can I get additional in- 
formation?—P. J., Butler, Pa. 


A. Buyers have the job of selecting 
and purchasing from wholesalers and 
manufacturers the great quantities of 
goods sold in a department store. Buy- 
ers also plan sales programs and assist 
in the training and supervision of sales 
personnel in the store. They also par- 
ticipate in sales and advertising pro- 
grams for the store. While a college 
education is not essential, it is recom- 
mended for those who hope to advance 
to executive positions. A four-year pro- 
gram in a business college, with a major 
in retailing, should provide a wide 
variety of courses, such as retail buying, 
merchandising, economics, etc. Some 
high schools offer courses in distributive 
education which cover retailing and 
merchandising. Many of the larger 
stores offer several months’ training on 
the job. For further information, write 
to the Committee on Careers in Retail- 
ing, National Retail Merchants Assn., 
100 West 31st Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in a career as a 
writer. What schooling is necessary?— 
C. T., Neoga, Ill.; What courses are 
available at collegeP—G. P., Aspen, Col. 


A. If you can write clear, simple, 
direct English you have already begun 
your career. Your high school news- 
paper or year book may be the place 
to publish your first efforts. At college, 
take courses ‘in writing the short story, 
essay, magazine article, and novel. You 
will probably major in English. Most 
important—keep writing! 








CARTOONING 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


TWE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COIMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





* School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! | . ai 1 IN Texries 


Be a medical technician. a 2 
12 mos. in clinical labora Study at Philadelphia Textile Institute, Fully acnrodivad 


and eT a 4-year college. Coed, S. degree programs: Textile 
Management and ‘Marketing, Textile Engineering, Fabrie 
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© B.S. Degree in Education. FREE literature is available on 
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*, you want 
to pitch— 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball control, 
aim at something every time you toss the 
ball. Even when aying catch, aim 
for the other guy’s le, knee or chin. 


TIP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the - 
but doesn’t get in your way. As far as 
concerned, you can’t beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 
certain spot on the rubber. And if you 
hap to throw wide of your target a lot 

to the right, mn 2a your catcher 
move a little to the 

RRA RRRERARERAARER EERE 
In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 
porters are designed with the aid of lead- 
ing athletes and coaches. They su 
eo and last. That’s why more a 
ave worn Bike than any other 


Sold at ail sporting goods dealers 


rT" KENDALL comrany 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 


letes 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 
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BEAUTITONE* 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 

ae Sor Gymnas. if the oo 
tisement “approvals, ie stamp er 
will send you in addition to any free , oF 
stamps ‘ou pay for in advance, a selection other 

stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
oval” cumee See a =. clearly marked. If ba 
eep ony approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stomp adv be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper and corner of the envelope. if you 
ae any of the oval’ stamps 
promptly, being ceeatel to write your 
name and oddress in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope in which you ae cttun the stamps. 


FREE! GIANT t STAMP 200 
Zabu. Koala beat 8 other ere 

abu, Koala r an 

i a magurine.  LINed ‘ee 2 pee Boose 

St. Catharlee’s 182, Ontari —_ STAMP ™ 

















105 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS 10c 
105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, Ontarie 














Dept. 909 








A new 4-cent U. S. commemorative 
stamp will pay honor to at least half 
of our population~American women 
and girls. U. S. Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield states that this 
stamp is meant as a tribute to “Amer- 
ican women who give so much to the 
social, economic, and spiritual life of 
our nation as wives and mothers, and 
in the business and professional world.” 

The center of the stamp features a 
sketch of a mother and daughter with 
an open book before them. On each 
side of this sketch are niches showing 
symbols of some activities of American 
women. These symbols represent “Civic 
Affairs,” “Education,” “Arts and Indus- 
try.” 

First-day sale of this stamp will 
be held June 2nd in Washington, D. C. 











A drawing of the Liberty Bell dec- 
orates a new 10-cent International Air 
Mail stamp, for use on letters going to 
Central (Mexico excluded) and South 
America and ‘the West Indies. The 
black and green stamp will be issued 
June 10th at Miami, Fla. 

The famous crack in the metal of 
the Liberty Bell developed in 1835 
while the bell was tolling the death of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 


Watch for these summer U. S. stamp 
issues: 4-cent Pony Express commemo- 
rative to be issued July 19 at Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; 4-cent “Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped,” issued August 
28, New York, N. Y.; 4-cent World 
Forestry Congress commemorative, is- 
sued August 29, Seattle, Wash.; 4-cent 
Boys’ Clubs of America, date not yet 
announced, issued at New York, N. Y. 


Clever Giri 


Seated next to a famous astronomer 
at dinner was a 17-year-old student 
with a breezy manner. With a look of 
admiration she suddenly asked him: 
“What do you do for a living?” 

“I study astronomy,” the great man 
told her. 

“What? At your age?” exclaimed the 
girl with disappointment. “Why, I fin- . 
ished astronomy last year.” 


American Mercury 


Speed 
“It’s a fast age,” says a politician. 
“The impossibility of yesterday has be- 
come the luxury of today and the neces- 


sity of tomorrow.” 
Puck, Tit Bits, London 


it’s Greek to Us! 
Inspecting a pair of trousers in his 
shop in Athens, a tailor queried, “Eu- 
ripides?” 
Answered the customer, 
menides.” 


“Yah, Eu- 
Texas Outlook 


Tact in Action 

A party in Switzerland decided to 
ascend a very small peak in the neigh- 
borhood of their hotel. Though the 
climb was no more than a strenuous 
walk, a guide was engaged. When the 
party assembled, it was noticed that 
one of them carried a totally unneces- 


- sary rope. 


The guide, nodding gravely towards 
the rope, inquired politely: “M’sieu is 
going to skeep—yes?” 
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Crossword Puzzle 





Answers to this week’s 
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25 Different Bicolors 10¢ 


With these beautiful stamps we offer a wonderful bonus 
plan from company wishing to serve the serious student 


collector. 
Student Stamp Co., 59 Woodland St., Claremont, N. H. 








HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 14 and will arrive in your 
school on or before that date. See 
you in September—we hope. Mean- 
while, to one and all; our best 
wishes for a happy summer vaca- 
tion! 











Rapid Advance 
The sea was calm and the captain de- 
cided it would be a good time to satisfy 
his cabin boy’s desire to take the helm. 
He pointed out the North Star to the 
boy, and gave him explicit directions to 
steer toward it all the time. 
For a while everything went well, but 
finally the young pilot got into difficulty. 
“Captain,” he called, “I’ve passed that 
star. Will you please come and pick out 
another?” 
School Activities 


Emotional Note 


Every youngster should be taught to 
handle animals with the~utmost care. 
For he who pulls a rabbit out of a hat 
is hailed as a magician, while he who 
lets the cat out of the bag is denounced 
as a fool. 

Nuggets 


Sound Reasoning 
Tourist: “This is a very dangerous 
cliff. Why don’t you put up a danger 
sign?” 
Native: “Well, stranger, we did have 
a sign once, but nobody fell over, so 


we took it down.” 
Future Farmer 


Krazy Kaptions 


Here’s the winner of our Krazy Kap- 
tions Contest, announced March 23: 


From ‘The Heiress’ 
“YOU threw the overalls in 
Mrs. Murphy's chowder?” 


Our Most Klever Kaptioneer in this 
contest is Trudy Lundholm, Sheppard 
Air Force Base, Texas, who will receive 
one dollar for her wit. 
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Start shaving now 
with the new SUNBEAM 
ROLLMASTER SHAVER! 
Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving 
action gives close shaves 
in absolute comfort — 
no nicks or cuts. 
Exclusive self-adjusting 
rollers automatically 
adjust up and down— 
with spring action 
—solve every shaving 
problem. 


REAT GIFT! 


FOR FATHER'S DAY! 
AND GRADUATION! 


Rollmaster 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


OGSUNBEAM CORPORATION ®SUNBEAM Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50, illinois 








NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the“ bud” 





Works fast-even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 


Never again need you watch helplessly while a small 
blemish grows into a big, ugly pimple! Now a new 
kind of medication acts-fast to heal pimples in their 
bud stage—or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin- 
toned acne stick that works even when blemishes 
are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 

Sentor, with its new combination of medicinal in- 
gredients, acts four ways: (1) penetrates to “melt” 
blemishes away; (2) dries up pustules; (3) helps 
prevent scarring; (4) combats the bacteria that 
make pimples grow and spread. Sentor does more 
to help heal pimples than any other product you 
could buy before! Ask your doctor—then try Sentor 
Medicated Acne Stick. You'll be so glad you did! 


New! Conceals while it heips heal. (| a eb 
Perfect medication for men, tco. =~ 


only $150 NO FED. TAX 


For nighttime use, try colorless Sentor Medicated Acne Cream 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Coe along with us to the land of 
‘sun and swimming—to the land 
where gentle breezes ripple your hair 
and cool waters splash quietly around 
your feet. 

Sound like a travelogue from a 
foreign country? Well, it isn’t. It's 
you, it’s your hometown—it’s your 
summer vacation! Summer is a time 
of freedom; of change from class- 
rooms and books to the outdoors and 
suntan lotion. It’s a time of leisure 
and relaxation and fun. But if you’se 
not careful, your freedom will back- 
fire and you'll find yourself bored 
and restless—with too much time and 
not enough to do. 


Q. I work part-time during the sum- 
mer, but by the middle of July, I'm 
tired of spending all the rest of my time 
swimming. How can I find new things 
to do? 


A. It’s easy—find out what you're in- 
terested in, what's available around you, 
and put the two together. This summer 
is the time to develop new and different 
interests or to uncover some of those 
that have been buried. 

Let your imagination have free rein 
—you might learn how to sew or to build 
cabinets, how to take care of a garden, 
or you might go to the library and study 
up on art or architecture. Make a defi- 
nite reading program for yourself and 
stick to it; you'll find such reading both 
fun and educational. And don't say, “But 
I don’t have a hobby.” Everyone has in- 
terests, developed or undeveloped. If 
yours are well hidden, start digging them 
out! 

Decide, before the summer has even 
started, what you'd like to do with your 
months of vacation. Maybe it will be 
something around home, such as whip- 
ping up some special meals for the 
family or helping to pine-panel the 
family room. Maybe you'll want to take 
lessons—tennis, golf, swimming, piano, 
dancing. 

Or maybe you'd like to work on im- 
proving your looks. Summer is the ideal 
time to do something about those figure 

















Ben Rvih Agency 


“... ‘Hold item B, can opener, at chest level in right hand, 
elbow out at right angles to body. Bring point of item B, 


can opener, inté contact with top of item D, can.’ . . 


and complexion problems you com- 
plained about all winter. Plenty of exer- 
cise, combined with sun and fresh air 
and relaxation, will do wonders for you, 
and you'll really have accomplished 
something when you greet your friends 
next fall. 

Whatever you decide to do over the 
summer, make it something worthwhile 
and something you'll really enjoy doing. 
Above all, once you decide to do it, do 
it! 


Q. Is it proper to go out with a boy 
you meet on the beach? 


A. You met him on the beach and got 
to talking. Now he’s asked you for a 
date and you don’t know what to do. 
You want to go out with him. He seems 
to be fun and interesting and you're 
quite sure you'd have a good time. But 
should you accept his invitation? 

You aren't the only one who is going 
to be faced with this problem during 
the coming summer. Attitudes toward 
dating are generally more relaxed dur- 
ing the summer, and therefore rather 
hazy. Where can you meet someone 
new? Where can you go on your date? 

Generally, you would not go out with 
someone you meet on a large public 
beach, any more than you'd go out with 
someone you meet on a bus or train. 
But the term “beach” covers a wide 
range of bathing areas, and each one is 
a unique situation. Even if your com- 
mon sense tells you Jack would be a 
nice person to know, proceed carefully. 
There are ways in which you can get to 
know each other without being paired 
off into a cozy twosome. If you are with 
friends on the beach, let the two groups 


oo 
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get acquainted. Then ask the whole 
gang over to your house for lemonade 
after an afternoon of swimming. Keep 
the crowd large and you're bound to 
have fun—and when the two of you get 
to know each other in this way, you'll 
be much less likely to find yourselves 
out on a date which could be unpleasant 
or just plain dull. ‘ 

Even though it’s summer, don’t relax 
your standards of what you expect from 
a date. Good manners and good groom- 
ing (even in bermudas), intelligent con- 
versation, consideration—these are quali- 
ties that never go on vacation. 


Q. I work all day during the summer, 
but my steady girl does nothing except 
help her mother around the house. How 
can I convince her that sometimes I’m 
just too tired to come over and see her 
every night? 


A. A confusing situation? Yes it is, 
but don’t let your tempers rise with the 
temperature. The two of you lead very 
different lives during the day, so it’s 
quite natural that you look forward to 
doing different things in the evening. 
What you need to do is to sit down and 
discuss the problem with each other. 
Discuss what each of you does during 
the day, why you might be more tired 


“than Sally, why she does look forward 


to seeing you so much. You can prob- 
ably work out a compromise that will 
please both of you—maybe three or four 
nights a week together, the other nights 
with your families and other friends. 
And sometimes if you're too tired even 
to plan the date, let Sally do it, or do it 
together—then you'll both be assured of 
having a gaod time! 














To have, to hold 
...to cherish forever 


The diamond rings you choose for your 
engagement and wedding have a special 


meaning—a foreverness. For these are sym- 
bols of your love, chosen but once—cher- 
ished forever 


When you select Keepsake Diamond 
Rings, yours is the perfect symbol of love 
For Keepsake is the engagement ring with 
the perfect center diamond—flawless, with 
fine color and magnificent cut. Only a dia- 
mond of this superlative quality can reflect 
full brilliance and beauty and give you 
that wonderful feeling of pride and satis- 
faction always 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each per- 
manently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000 


How to Get All the Facts About 
Having and Being a Good Date! 


Dating can be fun and Keepsoke's special edition 
of The Art of Dating’ tells you how. Fifteen 
chapters, written in @ straight-forward style, an 
< . swer questions on how to be popular, the right 
5. Also 500 to 2475. Wedding age for dating, going steady, getting married, and 
ale Ring 125. ~ ie RING lots more. Issued by arrangement with the National 
: le. 12.50. ~ HOLLINS g lo Board of the YMCA. For your copy, send SOc with 
. All rings available in yellow or white gold. ices W > . name ond address to, Keepsake Diamond Rings, 
Rings enlarged to show details. ©Trade-mark reghtered. ~ Syracuse 2, N.Y 
4 
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A. H. POND CO., INC.-PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 

ho presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


QO. Formal dances are great, but the 
clothes that go with them are murder! 
How do you keep the front of a dress 
shirt from popping up? 

A. One of these methods should do 
the trick: (1) With two small safety 
pins, fasten shirt to inside trouser waist- 
line at points directly above the two 
shirt to 
penders at mid-chest; (3) Or, wear elas 
tic-waisted shorts (or briefs) and tuck 


creases; (2) Or, fasten sus 


shirttails inside 

[wo other “tux” tips: If the laundry 
overstarches your shirt front, a tiny drop 
of water on each buttonhele will make 
inserting studs easier. And if you're din- 
ing out before the dance, start out with 
French cuffs turned under instead of 
over. When later reversed to their regu- 
lar fold, they'll be neat and clean for the 
dance. . 


Q. What colors should a girl with 
fiery red hair and light pink skin wear? 


A. You'll shine in powder, sky, bach- 


elor-button, and midnight blues; olive 
and forest greens; sandy beige, taupe, 


Going swimming? Protect your 
hair from harsh, drying sun 
rays by applying a few drops 
of hair tonic or oil first. 


After each dip in ocean, lake, 
or pool, shampoo your hair. 
Salt, sand, and chemicals, if 
left in, make hair dull, dry. 


and blackish browns; daffodil and mus- 
tard yellows; charcoal grey, raven black, 
and oyster white. You may be able to 
wear a clear red, but experiment first by 
holding colored scarves or scraps of cloth 
up to your face. 


Q. Is it true that you shouldn't shave 
your legs above the knee? 

A. During swimsuit season, a handy 
“rule of leg” is: shave your legs wher- 
ever and whenever they need it. Usually 
hair on the upper legs is so light and 
thin that it needs little or no tending. 
But if yours is dark and thick, by all 
means “defuzz’ during the summer. 

oO °o ° 

Sticklers .. . If a zipper has no metal 
pieces broken off, but still won't zip be- 
cause it’s stiff, you can lubricate it with 
a crayon, beeswax, or petroleum jelly. 

cor Oo oO 

Suit-ability .. . By using “T. L. C.,” 
you can keep your bathing suit looking 
fresh as new all summer long. Even a 
color-fast suit won't keep its original hue 
if you bake salt water and chemicals into 
it. Naturally, you're not going to let a 
“laundry call” interfere with your sun 
worshipping time, but you should run 
yourself through a cool, fresh-water 
shower after each dip. Treat your suit 
irm fresh-water bath after 
each wearing. And when it’s soiled, wash 


to a luke 


it in mild soap suds (no detergents, 
please) or cold water soap; then hang 


IN THE SWIM 


scalp to prevent 


After shampooing, massage a 
few drops of hair tonic into 


and aid flow of natural oils. 


it out to drip dry ina shady, breezy spot. 
° o ° 


Size Wise . . . There's a special cloth- 
ing size category for you, no matter what 
your figure’s like. Knowing it will save 
you shopping time and alteration costs. 


e Chubby Pre Teen, sizes 104-14. 
For girls aged 11 to 14 who are plump. 

© Chubby Teen, sizes 10%-16%. For 
plump girls 14 to 16 years old. 

e Pre (or Sub) Teen, sizes 8-14. For 
girls aged 11 to 14 with trim figures. 

e Teen, sizes 8-16. For girls 12 to 16 
years old with trim, long-waisted figures. 

e Junior, sizes 5-17. For those 5’4” 
to 56” tall and short-waisted, regardless 
of age. 

e Petite Junior, sizes 3-13. For girls 
aged 13 to 18, who are 5’1” and under 
and have trim figures. 

¢ Tall, sizes 8-20. For those 5’9” and 
taller, regardless of age. 

e Misses (standard), sizes 6-20. For 
those 18 years and older, 55” to~5’9” 
tall, with slim to medium-full figures and 
normal or lowish waistlines. 

e Misses (Petite), sizes 8-20. Also 
called “diminutive.” For slim women 18 
years or older who are 5’4” or shorter. 

o co ° 

P.S... . Don’t forget — it’s even more 
important to take a bath or shower and 
use a deodorant every day during the 
summer! 


courtesy Chesebrough-Pond's Inc 


A thorough brushing, the final 
touch to your hair grooming 
routine, leaves hair neat and 
alive, despite exposure to sun. 


dryness 
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THE KINGSTON TRIO sing for 7-Up—as they do on radio and TV regularly! 
Be sure to get their new Capitol album, ‘‘Sold Out.”’ 


“Blow ye wines, heiah ho... 
Nothing does it like Seven-Ue!" 


—e 


“For a quick, refreshing lift, “Blow ye winds a’ morning, “When we get home, our ship made fast, 
Us sailing folks agree Blow ye winds, heigh-ho! And we get through our sailing, 
Seven-Up’s the answer Load the hold with Seven-Up and We'll sit us down with Seven-Up 

On land or on the sea, singing Blow, boys, blow. And never more go whaling!” 


Don't sail for home without bringing a cargo of 7-Up! This is the sparkling drink that gives 
Copyright 1960 by the Seven-Up Company you new energy in two to six minutes —and a fresh, clean taste — all at the same timel 





Beautiful ae 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


Every woman is different. One of these differences is in the 

appearance of her hair. To keep your hair looking its best 

use a shampoo for your own individual hair condition. One 

Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 

for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 

A Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 

i _New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 

AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD - 2402.39 402. 60¢ 802. $1.00  1602z. $1.75 


Copyright 1960 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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Convention Caiendar 

May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Philadelphia. 

June 19-24—American and Canadian 
Library Assns. conference, Montreal. 

June 21-24—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, San Diego. 

June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn., Los Angeles. 

July 3-15—Department of Classroom 
Teachers conference, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Aug. 15-19—American Federation of 
Teachers, Dayton, Ohio. 


. 
Caption Kudos 

George Fisher of Norcrest School in 
Pompano Beach, Fla., is the winner of 
the $25 first prize in Scholastic Teach- 
ers second caption contest. His win- 
ning entry (see cartoon at right): 
“Merit raise for what? School doesn’t 
start until Monday!” 

Five runners-up each will receive $5 
prizes. Selected from the nearly 600 
entries, they are: 

Jane Cherrie, Titusville (Fla.) H.S.: 
“That's one that better be warned 
about the ‘No Smiling Before Thanks- 
giving’ rule!” 

Bernard Kantor, Roosevelt School, 
North Arlington, N.J.: “I understand 
she’s supposed to bring the fathers back 
to PTA meetings.” 

R. J. Mawby, The Crippled Chil- 
dren’s School, Jamestown, N.D.: “Our 
curriculum should be that well 
developed.” 

Mrs. W. L. Sanders, elementary li- 
brary, Pine Tree School, Greggton, 
Tex.: “She may have 36 pupils in room 
24 but what was the other 36 for?” 

S. Zahner, North Shore Hebrew 
Academy, Great Neck, L.I., N.Y.: “Ten- 


ure in two weeks???” 


Reading Warning 


Current emphasis on subject matter 


preparation of teachers will mean 
“fierce competition” for the future 
teacher's time—and may result in pro- 
viding less time for teaching reading. 

That was the warning issued to the 


Scholastic Teacher cartoon 


“Merit raise for what? School doesn’t start until Monday!” 


International Reading Assn. at its meet- 
ing in New York in early May by Arthu 
I. Gates, supervisor of research at the 
Institute of Language Arts at Columbia 
Univ.’s Teachers College. 

Gates said that “in the future teach- 
ers will be under pressure to spend 
more time studying their subject and 
consequently will have less time for 
learning how to teach reading and 
other learning techniques both before 
and after they enter the profession.” 

He said there is “grave danger that 
the new emphasis on the content of 
these subjects will lead to a neglect 
of methods of teaching and learning 
in teacher training and in construction 
of textbooks and other materials.” 

Therefore, he said, “Specialists in 
reading have a great opportunity to 
play a useful role in the future reforms 
in teaching the content subjects . 
Sagacious teachers, specialists in learn- 
ing by reading and other media, and 
experts in the content subjects,” he 
said, “should join forces in the devel- 
opment of tomorrow’s teaching mate- 
rials and procedures.” 

Another speaker—William S. Gray, 


professor of education at the Univ. of 
Chicago -- emphasized that “without 
doubt the greatest need for and pos- 
sibility of improvement in the future is 
in the use of reading as an aid to 
learning.” He said that progress in the 
past has been blocked by two facts: 

“The first is the honest conviction on 
the part of many subject-matter teach- 
ers that to assume any responsibility 
in this connection would take time and 
effort needed to achieve the major 
goals of teaching their respective sub- 
jects. This attitude overlooks the fact 
that one of the chief causes of failure 
in the content fields is inability on the 
part of pupils to understand and in- 
terpret assigned materials.” 

“The second block to progress is lack 
of understanding on the part of con- 
tent teachers of the nature of the 
reading problems faced by students 
and the kinds of guidance needed.” 

To remedy this situation, Gray rec- 
ommended: 

“Preparation of more adequate guides 
to teaching that accompany new text- 
books in specific fields.” 

“Cooperative studies at the in-service 


HAVE A HAPPY VACATION! 
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level on the part of teachers of read- 
ing and the various curriculum fields 
an the nature of the reading problems 
faced and the guidance needed by 
students.” 

“Specific provision for the preparation 
df content teachers in the field of read- 
ing. In addition, intensive studies in 
special methods courses of the reading 
problems faced by students in study 
activities and types of guidance needed 
in the respective curriculum fields.” 


Scholar Bowl 


An undefeated Colgate Univ. team 
dimed at a fifth straight victory to set 
a new record and retire as undefeated 
champions. Seeking to topple the vic- 
tors was a determined team of four 
young men from the Univ. of Nebraska. 

The action took place far from the 
usual playing fields—but the competi- 
tion was as keen as any college sports 
contest. 

The studio on 
York City 
weekly 


scene: a_ television 
West 47th Street in New 
The occasion: another in the 
(Sunday afternoon) collegiate scholas- 
tic jousts on the General Electric Col- 
lege Bowl. The winner: Colgate. 

In nearly a year and a half on the 
CBS television network (now carried on 
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nearly 150 stations), the General Elec- 
tric College Bowl has matched scholar 
teams of over 55 colleges in a program 
that puts the emphasis on brains in- 
stead of brawn. And in the process it 
has awarded over $100,000 in scholar- 
sbip prizes to competing colleges. (The 
winning team each week receives a 
$1,500 scholarship grant, and the run- 
ner-up a $500 scholarship grant. The 
students themselves receive no money, 
but are given their choice of a GE 
appliance. ) 

Popular with television audiences— 
who try to match their wits with the 
college teams—the program has won 
praise from educators, too. One college 
president said he would rather have 
one victory in the College Bow] than 
an undefeated footbal! season. 

The scholar teams engender campus 
enthusiasm, too. Many teams have 
been sent off and welcomed back in a 
style reminiscent of other “Bowl” com- 
petitors. Several colleges have put their 
enthusiasm into more substantial form. 
Both Dartmouth and New York Univ. 
(whose teams each won three games) 
expanded scholarship winnings to 
$20,000 funds. 

More than 100 American schools and 
universities are now on the waiting list 
to appear on the College Bowl—another 
measure of the program’s acceptance. 
Competing colleges are selected with 
“balance” in mind. 

“Balance” is important in choosing 
student teams, too. The Colgate team, 
for example, included majors in phys- 
ics, English, philosophy, and political 
science. 

Student teams are chosen in various 
ways: campus-wide examinations, inter- 
views, faculty recommendations, stu- 
dent endorsements. Teams _ usually 
engage in practice sessions with a se- 
lected professor who acts as coach, 
and questions used on former shows 
are supplied by the producer's office. 

Questions used on the show—of a 
broad, liberal arts nature—are devel- 
oped by Mrs. Nancy Garroutte Fobes, 
a former Fullbright scholar. Her pre- 
liminary questions are approved by an 
advisory board of three college profes- 
sors and answers are researched by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Final selec- 
tion of questions and their placement 
is done by Producer John Cleary in con- 
sultation with quizmaster Allen Ludden 
(himself a Phi Beta Kappa with a mas- 
ter’s in English). 


. 
Raises for ‘‘Growth” 
The teacher shortage may be acute 
nationally but there is no such prob- 
lem in Grosse Pointe, Mich., a suburb 
of Detroit. The system this year had 
4,000 applicants for 50 vacancies. 
Dr. James W. Bushong, superintend- 


Members of Advisory Boards of Arrow 
Book Club and Teen Age Book Club in- 
spect Scholastic Book Services warehouse 
in Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, preced- 
ing board meetings in New York City. 


ent of the 10,500-pupil, 500-teacher 
system, gives most of the credit for 
this to the district’s salary schedule. 

The schedule, which has won the 
backing of 90 per cent of the district’s 
teachers, replaced the usual pattern of 
automatic increments with pay raises 
that must be earned. The salary in- 
creases are granted to teachers who 
show “professional growth”—by taking 
graduate courses, traveling, or doing 
certain outside work. 

All teachers are eligible for the in- 
creases and are obligated to try 
for them each year. Superintendent 
Bushong and the local school board 
must approve the increases. However, 
teachers who fail to receive raises ‘can 
appeal to an elected board of teach- 
ers. The number of teachers who fail 
to win increases is “nominal.” 

Not only has the new plan enabled 
the system to attract and retain teach- 
ers, but, Bushong feels, it has also im- 
proved quality of instruction and _ re- 
lations with taxpayers. 


The ‘Exceptional’ 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
NEA’s Council of Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Los Angeles, more than 2,000 
specialists took a new look at problems 
and progress in the field. 

According to statistics made public 
at the conference, about one of every 
eight pupils in the country is “excep- 
tional”—about 5,500,000 children out 
of a total of 42,000,000 school pupils. 

Observing that most exceptional chil- 
dren are enrolled in regular classes, 
CEC president Ivan K. Garrison pro- 
posed that “training programs for every 
teacher should include information” 
about handling these children. 





Despite the big needs in the field, 
progress is being made, the con- 
ference was told, on many fronts: 
development of programs leading to 
the better identification of potential 
juvenile delinquents; efforts aimed at 
the earlier identification of gifted chil- 
dren; and the “heartening” interest of 
publishers and manufacturers in pre- 
paring instructional material for excep- 
tional youngsters. 


Women and College 

Women in the United States are pre- 
vented by “special deterrents” from at- 
taining the educational level of men, 
and something should be done about 
it, according to the Commission on the 
Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education. 

Among disadvantages cited by the 
Commission are “the inadequacy of 
current methods of meeting financial 
needs and the shortage of living quar- 
ters for women students. Also, when 
parents must choose between higher 
education for a son or a daughter, the 
son’s education is considered more 
necessary and useful than that of a 
daughter.” 

In “The Span of a Woman’s Life 
and Learning,” a new policy statement 
by the Commission, it is pointed out 
that still another factor, while more 
subtle, is no less destructive: 

“It is that most young people have 
not been informed that the role of 
homemaker can well be combined with 
other creative endeavors and respon- 
sibilities... Many have not been in- 
formed that major responsibilities in 
bearing and rearing children under 
modern conditions may consume less 
than a decade in a woman’s life. Statis- 
tics show that the average girl who 
graduates from college today will prob- 
ably work outside her home for ap- 
proximately 25 years.” 

Copies of the statement are avail- 
able without charge from the Commis- 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Small Classes: 6-1 

Can teachers teach more effectively 
if they have classes of 40 to 50 pupils, 
with the assistance of a full-time cleri- 
cal aide—or if classes are limited to 25 
to 30 pupils, with the teachers doing 
the usual clerical work? 

Overwhelmingly, teachers polled by 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Assn. favor the latter. By a 
ratio of six to one among all teachers, 
and 11 to one among elementary school 
teachers, the teacher sampling said 
they preferred small classes. 

The poll responses were among the 
first results of a newly developed 


teacher opinion poll conducted by the 
division and published in the May issue 
of the NEA Journal. 


In Brief 


®& Winners of classroom libraries for 
Scholastic Teacher book bazaar reports: 
Mabel Mitchell Goulait, Oblong. (IIl.) 
Consolidated Community School; Sister 
Mary Stephen, bookstore manager, St. 
Edmond H.S., Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Sidney Schwantzer, principal, P.S. 
220, Forest Hills, N.Y.; Jean Smith, 
Santa Maria (Calif.) Union H.S., and 
Mrs. Robert Weatherwax, Middletown 
(Md.) Elementary School. Winners re- 
ceive any 25 books of their choice from 
the Readers’ Choice catalog for class- 
room libraries, plus one book from the 
teacher’s list. 


& All school children in New York State 
—private and parochial, as well as pub- 
lic—will be entitled to free school bus 
transportation on the same basis, start- 
ing in September, 1962. A bill to pro- 
vide such _ transportation—similar to 
measures which have touched off con- 
troversies in other states, notably 
Connecticut and Maine—recently was 
passed by the Legislature and signed 
into law. At present, this is optional 
in New York. 


®&The English-Speaking Union of the 
United States reports that a’ number 





AIR FORCE ART SHOW 


Delightful painting of Majayana Or- 
phanage, Tokyo, is being shown—along 
with works of 100 American artists—at 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 
Exhibition, by members of Society of 
Illustrators, covers U.S. war experiences. 
Painting by Al Buell shows Air Force 
personnel distributing toys to orphans. 


3-T 
of 13-to-16 year-old English girls are 
anxious to find American girl pen pals. 
Teachers interested in promoting sch 
correspondence may write to the Pen 
Friends Division of the Union, 16 East 
69th St., New York 21, N.Y., stating 
the number of names desired iv the 
various age categories. 


®Names in the News: Dr. Abbott 
Kaplan, professor of adult education 
at the Univ. of California, has been 
named president of The New School 
for Social Research in New York City. 
He succeeds Dr. Hans Simons . . . Dr. 
Walter A. Anderson has been named 
dean of New York Univ.’s School of 
Education. . . . John E. Evans, president 
of the Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
and long-time social studies teacher in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) public schools, 
died recently. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


Current, a new periodical which re- 
prints selected articles, speeches, stud- 
ies, reports, etc., on outstanding eco- 
nomic, social and political issues. A 
valuable service of the periodical 
makes available each month a selection 
of free brochures and reprints for sub- 
scribers. For teacher's subscription rate 
of $5 per year, write on school sta- 
tionery to Current, 177 East 71 St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Hi Neighbor Books and Records, 
published by the U.S. Committee for 
United Nations Children’s Fund. Books 
contain stories, games, crafts, and facts 
on various countries, and records fea- 
ture folk songs sung by nationals. 
For descriptive brochure, write: U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, United Na- 
tions, New York. 

What’s That Again?, in the March 
University of Chicago Reports, a report 
on a study which showed that there 
are approximately 3,710 different lan- 
guages, living and dead, which are or 
were known to be in use in some part 
of the world. Copies available free by 
writing: Reports, Public Relations Of- 
fice, Univ. of Chicago, 5801 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

The Cooper Union Address Given by 
Abraham Lincoln, a 32-page bocklet on 
Abraham Lincoln’s “right makes right” 
speech. Single copies available from 
the Humanities Department, The 
Cooper Union, Cooper Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Publications of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, de- 
voted to clarifying questions of free- 
dom and justice. Single copies available 
free. For a descriptive brochure, write: 
The Fund for the Republic, 133 East 
54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 








Do-it-Yourself 
Documentaries 


By JOHN K. BAKER 


HROUGH reading and writing, your 

students can leari a great deal about 
important community issues. But think 
how much more they'd learn if they 
couid film the need for a larger school, 
traffic lights, or a community center. 

You don't 
experience and know-how to help stu- 
Filming a 
documentary is a lot like making home 
that the film 


need years of technical 


dents with such a project 


movies—except resulting 


| 
tells a continuous story instead of being 


a series of unrelated incidents. 

Seven of us in a special radio-T\ 
seminar at Columbia University’s Grad 
School of 


made a documentary. Our subject: New 


uate Journalism recently 
York City’s campaigns to clean up rat 
infested slum areas. 

We found that the secret of making 
a good documentary is plenty of ad- 
vance planning. Our show was divided 
into three segments, and we chose a 


student director for each who was 
resportsible for researching background 
‘'material and contacting officials to set 
; One student 


pointed to write a finished script, and 


sup interviews. was ap- 
camera, sound, and lighting jobs were 
rotated, One student served as producer 
to coordinate the project. 
On the basis of his early research, 
each director drew up a shooting pla 
a step-by-step outline of exactly who 


and what would be shot, from what 


angle and distance, and the approxi- 
mate time each shot would run in the 
show. 

Now we were ready to start pressing 
buttons. The 
listed in the box on this page. All of it, 
except the film, was provided by the 


equipment we used is 


school. Costs of film and developing 
were absorbed by station WPIX-TV. 

Our half-hour show was entirely 
filmed. We allowed about 10 minutes 
for interviews, 15 minutes for descrip- 
tive shots, and five minutes for the 
opening and closing. 

You could use film for only 20 min- 
400-foot reels), 
enough to handle 


an uncomplicated subject. During the 


utes (two standard 


which is generally 


remaining 10 minutes of the half hour, 
narrators introduce and conclude 
the show and conduct live interviews. 


can 


.John K. Baker is a student at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism and a former staff member 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Author takes his turn 
at film editing. 


Photo by Peter Kunheim 


Some parts of your show will be 
harder to film than others. We had the 
most trouble filming rats—notably bad 
camera subjects, It took us nearly two 
full days to get a few presentable shots 
by training ou 
areaway of a Harlem apartment house 


cameras on a small 
where garbage drew rats 

To complete the slum segment, we 
interviewed a mother whose baby had 
been bitten by 
apartment infested rodents, 
a family had and 
barred its windows in a futile attempt 


a rat, a woman whose 
with 
screened 


was 
and who 
to keep them out. We also interviewed 
Health Department officials, who told 
us of rough going in the campaign to 
clean up slums. 

Another 
were amateurs. There were matters like 
my neglecting to put film in the camera, 
the sound man forgetting to turn on 
the mike during'an important interview, 
and the lighting man watching wide- 
eved as a set of floodlights smashed to 
the floor with a crash. But our instruc- 
tor, Prof. William A. Wood, conceded 


these blunders could be termed “Jlearn- 


problem was the fact we 


ing from one’s mistakes.” 


Advice for Teachers 


Professor Wood has offered some ad- 
with a yen for ex- 
perimenting with do-it-yourself docu- 
mentaries. First, you have to have some 
idea of what you're doing. You can get 
help from your audio-visual director, 
or from someone at your local television 
station. Check your library for books 
on television production, 


vice for teachers 


Second, students should select a sim- 
ple topic. They should take something 
they're familiar with, and something 
that has good visual possibilities. 

Rather than struggle with a sound 
camera and a lot of involved sound 
editing, you can shoot the whole project 
with silent film. The: narration can 
either be put on tape or read during 
the show. You might want to use a mu- 
sical background or sound effects. 

How long will the project take you? 
Our group spent six full days filming, 
three days planning, researching, and 
scripting, and four days editing—a total 
of 13 days, or some 104 hours. 


The stig 
project 


iest problem in the whole 
getting it paid for. If the 
school gfn’t underwrite the cost, a civic- 
mindef& commercial station might pay 
for the show and use it to help fulfill 
its public service obligation, or you 
might find a business to sponsor it in a 
way acceptable to the station and 
school authorities. ~ 

Depending on how efficient your stu- 
dents are, and on the subject matter, 
the film should cost anywhere between 
$130 and $280 for a full half-hour film. 
Film costs $4 to $6 per 100 feet, and 
developing runs $2 to $3 per 100 feet, 
according to what kind of a discount 
you can wangle. It takes 2,000 to 3,000 
feet of film to begin with, boiled down 
to 1,000 feet in the editing room. 

A word on editing: Cutting and 
splicing the film requires some skill . . . 
so if you're not experienced, you'll have 
to seek advice from someone who is. 

If your school system doesn’t own the 
necessary equipment, you can probably 
borrow it TV station, rent it 
from a photo equipment shop, or “beg” 
it from an independent photographer. 

Although only seven students worked 
on our film, you can certainly use more. 
They can share the jobs of director, 
cameraman, lighting technician, and 
scriptwriter, It's a good idea to have 
one student producer, to coordinate all 
segments of the show. 


from a 





EQUIPMENT 


Bell & Howell 16 mm. camera, silent. 

Auricon camera, sound. 

2,000 to 3,000 feet of film. 

15 mm. 1-inch, and 3-inch lenses. 

Bell & Howell projector and screen. 

Two light bars, each with four 500- 
watt bulbs. 

Camera and light tripods. 

Measuring tape, for judging distance 
from camera to subject. 

Editing viewer. 

Film splicer. 

Film cement for splicing. 

Tape for marking splices. 

Extension cords. 

Lens paper. 














Senior Scholastic 


Advisory Board 


Once a year, in May, Scholastic Magazines enter- 
tain the members of their Editorial Advisory Boards 
for an important two-day conference. This year the 
conference will be held on May 21-22, at the Scho- 
lastic offices, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

At these annual meetings, the contents of all our 
magazines for the past year are evaluated, and edi- 
torial programs and problems for the coming year are 
thoroughly discussed. The entire editorial staff par- 
ticipates, and our editors and writers profit immensely 
by the wisdom and experience of our advisors. Many 
policies adopted by our editors grow out of sugges- 
tions from our advisors and the stimulating discus- 
sions that they initiate. 

Our classroom magazines have a total of 54 mem- 
bers on their Editorial Advisory Boards—divided 
among Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical Eng- 
lish, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime and Explorer, Lit- 
erary Cavalcade, Co-ed, and Science World. The 
majority of our board members are classroom teachers 
of social studies, science, English, home economics, 
or elementary grades. Others are subject supervisors 
in city, county, or state school systems, curriculum 
authorities, principals, or professors from university 
schools of education. Board members represent every 
section of the U. S. 

Approximately half the members retire each year, 
in order to maintain continuity from one year to the 
next and to provide a constant influx of fresh abilities 
and interests. 

In June, after the meetings of the subject-matter 
advisory boards, the executives of Scholastic Maga- 
zines also meet with the members of the National 
Advisory Council. This group, composed of leading 
school administrators, city superintendents, and high 
school principals, considers general problems of pub- 
lication policy from the standpoint of administration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


DUNWIDDIE 


; 2 
SMITH VARNER 


ALLISON, LURLINE: Teacher of American History, Byrd 
High School, Shreveport, Louisiana, Has taught at Byrd 
since 1925, the year in which the school opened. B.A., Jud- 
son College, Marion, Ala. Graduate study: Texas University, 
Colorado University, Tulane University, Arkansas University. 
President of local chapter of international teachers’ honor 
society, Delta Kappa Gamma. 


BARNETT, SIDNEY N.: Chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies, High School of Music and Art, New York, 
N. Y. Holder of doctorate from Columbia University, with 
dissertation on the United Nations Charter, Lecturer in 
government at City College and Hunter College in New 
York City, offering courses on the United Nations. Dr. 
Barnett is a frequent contributor to educational journals, 


DUNWIDDIE, WILLIAM E.: Chairman of Social Studies 
Department, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. Past 
president of the Wisconsin Council for Social Studies, Co- 
author of the Kidger-Dunwiddie problems text, Problems 
Facing America and You, Mr. Dunwiddie has also written 
teacher's handbooks to accompany Understanding Our Gov- 
ernment and Today’s Economics. A teacher of economics 
and social problems at Neenah, Mr. Dunwiddie also coaches 
the school’s debate team. 


SMITH, RONALD O.: Supervisor of Social Studies, Port- 
land, Oregon. B.A., M.A., College of Idaho. Post-graduate 
study in Education at U. of Oregon. Staff member of Eco- 
nomic Education Workshop for Oregon System of Higher 
Education. Teaching experience covers grade one through 
college at graduate level. Major in Army Reserve. 


VARNER, CLYDE F.: Supervisor of Social Studies, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Qhio, B.S., Knox College in 1925; 
M.A. from the University. of Michigan in 1930, Former 
assistant director of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 
Mr. Varner is also a past president of the Greater Cleveland 
Council for the Social Studies, and of the History Section of 
the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. He has written 
a series of articles for the Cleveland News, which were later 
incorporated into the booklet, The American Presidents. 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's in This Issue 


This is a special issue in which we 
have included selections from the 1960 
Scholastic Magazines Awards. In addi- 
tion to the teen-age awards winners, we 
have included our regular staff-written 
National Affairs article, the Forum 
Topic of the Week, and “Understanding 
the News.” 


Convention Preview . . . 1960 (p. 10). 
In our National Affairs article, we have 
tried to capture some of the excitement 
of the forthcoming major party conven- 
tions. At the same time, we have re- 
viewed their historical development and 
fingered the spokes which keep the 
convention wheel spinning. 


Studeist Replies to “America’s Values” 
(p. 7). Our April series, critical of 
America’s moral and ethical values, 
stimulated a deluge of letters. The in- 
sights offered by our teen-age letter- 
writers will probably set off another 
chain reaction in your class. 


What's Ahead This Summer (p. 13). 
Our “Understanding the News” feature 
departs from its regular format to pin 
point people, places, and issues that may 
be making headlines during the forth- 
coming vacation months. 


Convention Preview (p. 10) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The Founding Fathers did not antic- 
ipate the growth of political parties. 
In the early days of the party system, 
candidates for President nomi- 
nated by a Congressional caucus of 
Senators and Representatives from each 
party. But “King Caucus,” as Andrew 
Jackson called it, gave way to national 
nominating conventions in 1832. 

In 1960, the will meet 
on July 11 in Los Angeles. The Repub- 
licans will meet on July 24 in Chicago. 
Various into the choice 
of convention cities made by the na- 
tional committee of each party. 

Delegates to the conventions are 
chosen by the party’s state conventions 
or state committees. The general rule 
is that each state shall have two dele- 
gates for each Representative in Con- 
gress and two for each Senator, Each 
party also selects a “keynote” speaker 
to set the tone of the convention. The 
most influential committees at the con- 
vention are those on credentials, rules, 


were 


Democrats 


factors enter 


permanent organization, and resolutions. 
The latter draws up the party platform 
on which the candidates will “stand.” 

When the permanent chairman be- 
gins an alphabetical roll call of the 
states, the main job of the convention 
begins. Each state has the opportunity 
to nominate someone. If one candidate 
gets a majority of the votes, he becomes 
the party’s nominee for President. The 
same process is used to pick the nomi- 
nee for Vice-President. Since 1932, 
when President Roosevelt flew to Chi- 
cago to accept the nomination, it is 
customary for nominees to make thei: 
acceptance speeches at the convention. 

The conventions will be covered by 
television and radio and so it will take 
place in the nation’s homes as well as 
in the great convention halls. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand how 
this summer’s national conventions will 
choose candidates for President and 
Vice-President. 


Assignment 
1. Explain briefly each of the follow- 
ing early methods of choosing candi- 


dates for President and Vice-President: 
(a) nomination by “electors”; (b) Con- 
gressional caucus. 

2. What role does each of the fol- 
lowing play in the national convention: 
(a) national committee; (b) keynote 
speaker; (c) credentials commitiee; (d) 
resolutions committee? 

3. The candidates for President and 
Vice-President are nominated by major- 
ity vote at each convention, Explain. 

$. The national conventions have 
been described as “the greatest political 
shows on earth.” Why? 


Motivation 

How many of you (show of hands) 
would like to watch part or all of the 
national conventions on television this 
summer? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why would the Founding Fathers 
be amazed by our procedure for nomi- 
nating candidates for President and 
Vice-President? 

2. Andrew Jackson, in the 1820's, 
spoke of “King Caucus.” What did he 
mean? 

3. Would you say that the national 
democratic way of 


convention is a 





TIPS FOR 


necessity. 


tunities for summer study 


the March 2 issue, page 17-T. 


rolls around. 





TEACHERS 


Where did you go? What did you do? In the public mind, the long 
summer vacation is thought of as one of the great advantages of teachers. 
It may even have been a factor in our decision to enter the profession. Now 
that we are teachers, many of us believe that the summer vacation is a 


True, many of us forgo our vacations, Some of us who must work 
during the summer find ourselves in the summer high schools. Others who 
work during the summer seek variation by counseling at summer camps 
or teaching on the college level. The range of jobs held by teachers during 
the summer is probably as varied as the titles in Occupational Outlook 
Handbook of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

For those of us who need not be gainfully employed during the summer, 
opportunities beckon. High on our list is travel. And we have been whetting 
your appetite the year round in Scholastic Teacher. In recent years oppor- 
some of it at Federal expense—have multiplied. 
If your plans are not set, you can look over our “Summer Workshops,” in 


Whether ‘it is work, summer study, travel, or plain rest and chores at 
home, you are going to have to answer for it in September. Your colleagues 
will want to know. We hope that your summer review will be a happy one. 

If you are in the neighborhood of 33 West 42nd Street, where our 
New York editorial offices are located, we should be glad to have you 
drop in on us for a visit. We are across the street from the New York Public 
Library and a few blocks west of the United Nations. In‘any event, we are 
looking forward to having you with us again when the new school year 


—H. L. H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 7-T 





choosing a candidate for President? 
Defend your answer. 

4. What factors entered into the 
choice of Los Angeles as a convention 
city by the Democrats? Chicago by the 
Republicans? What advantages, if any, 
might there be if both parties agreed 
on one city? 

5. If you had a choice of serving on 
one of the convention committees, 
which would you choose? Why? 

6. Until the final balloting at the con- 
vention, Presidential hopefuls do not 
know whether they will get their party's 
nomination. Explain the balloting proce- 
dures. 


Summary 

The eyes of the nation and perhaps 
the world will be on Los Angeles and 
Chicago this summer. Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Help to maintain interest in the 
conventions by having a committee post 
radio-TV programs of the week which 
relate to the campaign. Once a week, 
or more often, brief oral reports on new 
developments in the campaign can be 
given. 

2. Students can prepare scrapbooks 
on the candidates and/or the campaign 
issues. Source and date of entry should 
be noted. The scrapbook can culminate 
with a final essay on the high points of 
the contents. 


Replies to “America’s Values” 
(p. 7) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Our April series about the state of 
America’s moral and ethical values has 
stimulated high school students all over 
the nation to send us their reactions. 
A selection of these is included in 
this Forum Topic of the Week 

Student opinion ranges from defense 
of the present state of our sense of 
values to deep concern about a de- 
cline. Parents come in for their share 
of criticism—and adults are held re- 
sponsible by some of our correspondents 
for the behavior of teen-agers. Among 
the serious questions raised by high 
school students is: “What. can we do 
about it?” 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the reac- 
tion of high school pupils to widespread 
criticism of America’s moral and ethical 
values. 


Discussion Questions 

1. One high school senior has written 
that honesty is no longer considered 
to be a very important part of one’s 
character. Rather, those students who 
practice such a virtue are ridiculed. 
Do you agree? Why? 





This is the final issue of Senior 
Scholastic for the current school 
year. 

The first fall issue, dated Sep- 
tember 14, will arrive in the na- 
tion’s classrooms soon after Labor 
Day. 

Our sincere thanks to you for 
your many letters, both of approval 
and constructive criticism. We hope 
youll be with us again next year 
as members of the Senior Scholastic 
family. 

We have some exciting plans for 
next year . 

@ America Votes (Sept. 28)—A 
special issue covering the 1960 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions impartially and in depth. 

@ U. S. & World Affairs Annual 





SO LONG FOR A WHILE 


(Oct. 19)—A brand-new edition of 
our popular “Key to Understanding 
World News,” with the latest maps, 
charts, and vital reference data for 
the whole year. 
@ Congress at Work (Feb. 8)— 
Following up America Votes, a 
study in depth of the new 87th 
Congress. 

Plus each week: 

Forum Topic of the Week 

National Affairs Article 

World Affairs Article 

Understanding the News 

A new Economics feature 

Newsmakers, etc. 

In the meanwhile, we wish you 
a pleasant and rewarding summer! 








2. Another student believes that com- 
paratively few of our people think that 
making money is a major goal in life. 
To what extent do you share this view- 
point? 

3. How important is strong family 
life as a factor in developing sound 
moral values? Explain more fully. 

4. In what ways are you influenced 
by the behavior of your parents or 
adults whom you know? How important 
is adult behavior as an influence on 
your attitude toward moral and ethical 
values? 

5. Do you feel that you are given 
adequate opportunity to express your- 
self in school? Support your answer. 
In the community? 

6. It has been said that the respect 
for the individual which once perme- 
ated our land is gone. Do you agree? 
Explain. 

7. One girl admitted that she had 
“gladly accepted the homework assign- 
ment of a friend when I have been 
unprepared for class.” How does this 
involve a moral issue? Can you think 
of other ways in which moral or ethical 
decisions enter into our daily school life? 

8. One writer suggested that lying 
and cheating are defended simply be- 
cause “everybody does it.” What is 
your reaction to this viewpoint? 

9. What connection, if any, do you 
see between enjoyment of luxuries and 
the state of our moral and ethical val- 
ues? 

10, At various times in world history, 
people have expressed the idea that 
moral values could not sink any lower. 
Such a viewpoint was expressed by an 
Egyptian 2000 years ago. Are we, per- 
haps, exaggerating the decline of moral 
and ethical values in the United States? 
Defend your viewpoint. 

11. If we assume that our ethical and 


moral values should be raised, what 
should we do about them? 


Things to Do 

Students can select the one letter that 
they regard as most provocative and 
write a “practice” answer to its author. 
A few of these practice letters can be 
read in class and commented upon. 


Interview with Uncle Sam (p.26) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


This 1960 Scholastic Awards winner 
is an imaginary interview with Uncle 
Sam, based on a famous cartoon in 
which a reporter asks Uncle Sam: “To 
what do you owe your long life?” Uncle 
Sam’s reply: “Darned if I know, unless 
it’s my strong Constitution.” 

The teen-age writer analyzes why 
Uncle Sam’s Constitution has remained 
as strong in the jet age as in the stage- 
coach age. The reasons include the sys- 
tem of checks and balances, provision 
for change, and the spirit of freedom 
that is basic with the American people. 


Fear . . . Mask of Individuality 
(p. 20) 


Problems of Democracy 


This award winner is a thoughtful 
plea for open-mindedness—so that the 
original thinker will not be fearful of 
criticism. Benjamin Franklin’s approach 
to this problem in our society is urged 
as an attitude we should adopt today. 


Discussion Questions 

1. It has been suggested that many 
students hesitate to express an opinion 
because of fear of ridicule. Do you 
agree with this viewpoint? Why? 

2. What can you do to encourage 
others to express themselves to the best 
of their ability? 











INDEX TO VOLUMES 75 and 76 
Sept. 16, 1959-May 18, 1960 


Senior Scholastic 


Letters 
J-Jan., 


Note: 
D-Dec., 


indicate month 
F-Feb., Mr-Mar., 


(S-Sept., 
Ap-Apr., 


O-Oct., N-Nov., 
My-May). First 


figure indicates the date of issue. The number after the 
dash refers to the page number. Example: $16-8 means 
Sept. 16, page 8. An asterisk (*) indicates a major article. 


T refers to Teacher Edition. 


A 

Africa: see also specific countries. *“Cen- 
tral Africa Awakes with a Jolt (map) 
J20-12; Continent of Contrasts J20-13; 
Map S$30-36; Primitive African Art J20- 
cover; Rivals or Partners? (map) S16- 
20: Understanding Africa (map) S30-14 

Agriculture: *Farm Dilemma (Haig Bab- 
ian) My4-12; *Harvest U.S.A. (charts) 
O7-9; Insect Saboteur on the March 
(fire ants) My4-40; *Mass Production 
My4-10; Plant Hunters at Work F17-22; 
Tommy Looks at Farming (special in- 
sert) My4-21 

Air Pollution: 
Ap20-8 

Alaska: 49th Star Goes Up S16-18 

Algeria: *Three Choices, Three Dilemmas 
(map) 014-10; Trouble with France 
$30-48, 014-22, *D2-24, *F3-16, 25; Un- 
derstanding Africa (map) S30-14 

America and American Values: * America’s 
Values, Are They Slipping? Ap6-8, 
Apl3-12, Ap20-6; *Face of America 
Abroad F24-45; *Students Reply to 
America’s Values My18-7 

Americans at Work: (Haig Babian) 
*America’s Most Misunderstood “Bene- 
fit’ (social security) Mri7-17; Are We 
Being Priced Out of International 
Competition? Ap27-18; *Automation 
How Automatic? J20-16; *Automation, 
Will It Hurt Your Job Opportunity? 
F3-14; *Corporations, How Their Growth 
Affects Your Future Ap13-22; *Creating 
Jobs for Tomorrow D2-20; *Economic 
Illusions or Economic Realities Myll- 
26; *Economic Justice Mr9-23; *Eco- 
nomics—and You O7-14; *Farm Dilem- 
ma My4-12; *Federal Government, Is 
It Getting Too Big? Mr2-13; *Figures 
Can Be Tricky 021-16; *Foreign Trade, 
and the Question of “Balance” Ap20- 
20; *Increasing Population Means In- 
creasing Opportunity N18-24; *Inflation, 
Legal Counterfeiting at Work N4-16; 
*Is Ten Dollars Always More Than 
Five? 014-16; *Job Forecasts for To- 

x morrow D9-14; *Look Ahead to 1970 
J13-16; *Money Is What Money Will 
Buy 028-16; *Productivity J6-14; *Pros- 
— and Unemployment Ap6-16; *St. 
sawrence Seaway (map) S16-24; *Small 
Cars (charts) $23-16; *Taxes and How 
They Grew F17-17 

Antarctica: *Arms Freeze 028-19; Map 
$30-32; Scientific Snow Man, Dr. Vivian 
Fuchs N18-16; Thawing Ground for the 
Cold War? N18-14 

Archaeology: *Ancient Rome Rises Again, 
To Teach Modern Man 021-15; “Happy” 
Dinosaur D2-22; Oldest Mummy in 
Libyan Desert J13-22; Upper Jaw Un- 
earthed in Tanganyika O7-21 

Artificial Satellites: see Earth Satellites 

Arts: see also Cultural Exchange. *Amer- 
ica’s Musical Renaissance My4-38; 
Guggenheim Museum N11-16; Merry- 
Go-Round Theatre Ap13-19; Primitive 
African Art J20-cover; *Should Support 
for the Arts Come from Government 
or Private Funds? (pro and con) My4-8; 
U. S.-Soviet Art Exchange S16-26 

Asia: see also specific countries. *Free 
World Defense Pacts (chart) S$30-20; 
Map S$30-31, Understanding Asia (chart) 
$30-8 

Atomic Ships and Submarine: New Look 
Sub, George Washington J13-22; N. S. 
Savannah S$16-21; Patrick Henry, 2nd 
U. S. Polaris Submarine O7-20; Prob- 
ing North Pole Mr16-20; Whale vs. A- 
Sub 021-22 


Billion-Dollar Menace 


Atomic Tests: France Explodes A-Bomb 
(map) F24-47; Letters to the Editor 
J20-7; Nuclear Talks Ap6-27; *Nuclear 
Tests, Should the Ban Be Extended? 
D9-8; *Radiation 028-14; Test Ban 
Doubts My4-20; *U. S. Ends Nuclear 
Ban J13-20; West's Test Bid Ap13-18 

Automation: *How Automatic? (Haig 
Babian) J20-16; ‘*Mass Production 
Comes to the Farm My4-10; *Will It 
Hurt Your Job Opportunity? F3-14 

Automobiles: *Car for Every Ground ( Willy 
Ley) O14-18; *Death on the Quarter 
Hour Mrl16-8; Do It Yourself—or Do 
Without (Hungary) D9-20; *How 
They've Changed Face of America J13- 
10; Insurance Cut for Midgets F17-21; 
Letters to Editor S23-7, O21-7, F10-5; 
*Small Cars (charts) S23-16; Sun- 
Powered Automobile Ap13-21 

Aviation: Build Now, Fly Later (Explorer 
Scouts, N. J.) Mr9-22; Falling 15 Miles 
D2-26; *Rail Plane to the Airport (Willy 
Ley) My11-30 


B-C 

Babian, Haig: see Americans at Work 

Bathyscaphe: Deepest Dive F3-18; Record 
Dive in Bathyscaphe J20-20 

Belgian Congo: see also Africa. Birth of a 
Nation F10-37; *Independence, Ready 
or Not Myll-1l4 

Brazil: Brasilia Opens Ap20-16; Rhino’s 
Victory O21-21 

Burma: *Democracy Tries Again (map) 
Mr23-10; Mr. Tender, U Nu Mr23-11 

Canada: Major Gen. George Vanier, New 
Governor S30-50; *St. Lawrence Sea- 
way S16-24 

Cancer: *Quest for Missing Link (chart) 
Ap13-14; Students See Link Between 
Smoking and Cancer (ISO Poll #31) 
F17-27; Warning About Smoking N18- 
22 

Capital Punishment: Death Penalty Up- 
held Ap6-28; *Defense Against Crime or 
Legalized Murder? (pro and con) Mr9-8 

Careers: special issue F10; *Creating Jobs 
for Tomorrow (Haig Babian) D2-20; 
*4,.400 Right Arms for Peace O21-13; 
*Job Forecasts for Tomorrow (Haig 
Babian) D9-14 

Census, U. S.: *Countdown 1960 (graphs) 
Mr9-10; Feud My4-20; *How Will Cen- 
sus Results Change Congress? (Re- 
appointment) Myll-14; Letters to the 
Editor Apl3-6, Ap20-5; 1960 Census 
Under Way Ap20-15; More Women 
Than Men J13-22 

Census, World: Taking World Count Mr2- 
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Ceylon: Nation Votes Ap6-28; Prime 
Minister Assassinated (map) O7-18 


China, Communist: Laos Protests Red 
Attack S23-22; Nepal Accord Ap6-28; 
*Tiger at India’s Door? D9-18; Under- 
standing Asia (chart) S30-8; U.N. Tibet 
Vote N4-18 

Cities: City of Future (Motopia) Mr2-17: 
*Housing Problem with a Slum Foun- 
dation 021-10 

Civil Rights: *Problem and Challenge 
Mr23-14; Senate Votes Ap20-15 

Cold War: *Arms Freeze (Antarctica) 
028-19 

Communism: special issue, Communism 
and America Nll. Forms of Govern- 
ment (chart of political and personal 
freedoms) S30-21; Hate Mongers J20- 
19; Laos Protests Red Attack S23-22; 
Letters to the Editor D9-7, J6-5, J13-7, 
J20-7, F10-5, Apl3-6; *Three Years 
After Hungarian Revolt (map) 028-10 


Conservation: Stamps S30-60; ‘Water, 
Nation’s Number One Problem (map, 
charts) S16-14 

Conventions: see National Conventions. 

Courts: special issue, Our Government 
at Work F24. *Trial by Jury, or Judge? 
(pro and con) N18-10 

Credit Cards: *Passports to Prosperity? 
$23- 

Crime: see also Juvenile Delinquency. 
Calling All Police 014-22; *Capital 
Punishment (pro and con) Mr9-8 

Cuba: Bar Flights N11-15; “Batbudo” D2- 
16; Blames U. S. for Blast Mr16-19; 
*Castro Brews Anti-American Storm 
(map) D2-13; Deal with Russia F24-47; 
Cuban “If” (economy) Mr9-20; Diplom- 
acy by TV F3-18; Fairest Land D2-14; 
Ike vs. Castro Ap20-16; Letters to Edi- 
tor J6-5; New Unrest (map) N4-18; 
Pitching for Trouble? S16-19; Raps 
U. Again D2-26; Rebels Ap27-21; 
Understanding Latin America (map) 
$30-16 

Cultural Exchange: Culture Swap (My 
Fair Lady) Ap27-22; U. S.-Soviet Art 
Exchange S16-26; *U. S.-Soviet Exhibi- 
tions, Educational Exchange or Propa- 
ganda Circus? (pro and con) S16-8; 
When Cultures Meet, Is Right Always 
“Right”? Ap27-10 

Cyprus: Aphrodite’s Island Ap27-16; 
Archbishop Makarios (world person- 
ality) Ap27-17; *Freedom After 3,000 
Years? (map) Ap27-14 


Death Penalty: see Capital Punishment. 

Diplomacy: *‘Personal Diplomacy” vs. 
U.N. O7-7; *U. S. Aid to Red Poland 
(pro and con) 028-8 

Diplomatic Immunity: *Or Diplomatic 
Impunity? (pro and con) J13-8 

Disarmament: Arms Recess Ap20-16; 
*Arms Talks at Geneva Ap6-26; New 
Talks S23-23; Nuclear Talks Ap6-27; 
Summit Talks Set for Spring J6-16; 
*U. S. Blueprint Mr2-15 

Dominican Republic: *Political Hurricane 
in Caribbean (map) Mr2-10; Trujillo 
Scored F24-48 

Driver Education: see also Forum Topics. 
— to the Editor S23-7, N4-7, Ap13- 


Earth Satellites: see also Space. Chat via 
Satellite (map) Ap27-23; Space Beacon 
(Transit 1-B) Ap27-21; *U. S. Orbits 
Planetoid-Pioneer V (graph) Mr23-17 

Earthquakes: *Agadir Quake Mrl7-20; 
*Mountains in Motion (charts) S23-24 

Economics: see American Issues and spe- 
cific subjects. 

Education: see also Careers, Foreign Stu- 
dents, Youth’s Activities. Dear Ann 
Landers F10-17; *How, When, and By 
Whom? (critical school needs) Mr2-8; 
Letters to Editor Mr9-7, Ap20-5; 
Michael Ellis Goldberg Wins A. K. 
Oliver Scholarship 014-26; School 
Ghosts (ghost writing) Mr9-19; *Stu- 
dent Loyalty Oaths Privilege or Insult? 
(pro and con) F3-6; Teen-Agers Add 
Spice to White House Conference (Ken- 
neth M. Gould) Ap27-24; *U.S. Schools, 
The Democratic Way Mr2-7 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see U. S. Exec- 
utive. 

Egypt: *Aswan Dam (chart, map) J6-10; 
Aswan: Stage Two F3-18; Hole in the 
Desert—Qattara Depression (map) S23- 
14; S.O.S. for Temples J6-12; Under- 
standing Middle East (map, chart) 
S$30-12 

Elections, National: see also Presidential 
Campaign. Mock Conventions. Future 
Voters at Work Ap6-14; Preview, Con- 
gress Faces an Election Year J6-8 

Electronics: *Automation—How  Auto- 
matic? (Haig Babian) J20-16; Olympics 
(computers, graphs) F17-23 

Ethics: see America’s Values. 

Europe: see also specific countries. *Free 
World Defense Pacts (chart) S30-20; 
*Inner Six and Outer Seven—European 
Free Association (map, charts) F3-11; 
Map S30-29; “Mr. Europe”, Paul-Henri 
Spaak F3-13; *No Room for Refugees? 
D9-10; Understanding Europe (popula- 
tion chart) S30-10 





F 

Fairs: Come to the Fair in New York 
N11-16; Letters to the Editor 021-7: 
Red “Borrowers” Mr23-19, *U. S.-Soviet 
Exhibitions, Educational Exchange or 
Propaganda Circus? S16-8 

Foreign Aid: see also U. S. Foreign Re- 
lations. Gen. W. B. Palmer Heads Pro- 
gram D2-26; “Good Turn” Aid N18-20; 
To Red Poland (pro and con) 028-8 

Foreign Students: see ‘also Education. 
Letters to Editor S23-7; *Today’s Teen- 
Agers (Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools) F17-7: U. S. Schools Through 
Foreign Eyes Mr2-6; *When Cultures 
Meet, Is Right Always “Right”? Ap27-10 

Forum Topic of the Week: “America’s 
Values, Are They Slipping? Ap6-8, Ap13- 
12, Ap20-6, My18-7; *Arts in America, 
Who Should Foot the Bill? My4-8;: 
*Capital Punishment Mr9-8; *Death on 
the Quarter Hour Mr16-8; *Diplomatic 
Immunity, or Diplomatic Impunity? 
J13-8; *Education, For the Many, or the 
Few? Mr2-5; *Labor, Does It Need 
More Government Regulation? O14-8; 
*1960 Olympic Honors for Uncle Sam 
$23-8; *Nuclear Tests, Should the Ban 
Be Extended? D9-8; *Opinion Polls 
Mr23-8; *“Personal Diplomacy” vs. the 
U.N. O7-7; Presidential Candidates, by 
Convention, or Primary? D2-8; *Should 
Congress Have Power to Overrule Su- 
preme Court Decisions? J6-6; *Student 
Loyalty Oaths F3-6; *Space Race N4-8; 
Teen-Age Curfews 021-8; *TV Pro- 
gramming, Should Uncle Sam Get Into 
the Act? J20-8; *Today’s Teen-Agers 
F17-7; *Trial by Jury, or Judge? N18- 
10; *U. S. Aid to Red Poland 028-8; 
*U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions, Educational 
Exchange or Propaganda Circus? S16-8; 
*When Cultures Meet Ap27-10 

France: see also Algeria. Arms to France 
Mr16-21; Channel Link? Ap20-16; Ex- 
plodes A-Bomb (map) F24-47; Food 
Feud N18-22; Long Long Tunnel by 
Willy Ley (maps, charts) S16-22; New 
Francs for Old J20-20; Touring Russian 
(Khrushchev) Ap6-27; Understanding 
Europe (population chart) S30-10 


G-H 

Germany: Breakthrough on _ Berlin? 
(Khrushchev visit in U. S.) O7-19:; East 
and West (puzzle) S16-34; *Hate Mon- 
gers (West Germany) J20-19; *House 
Divided (map) S16-10; Letters to Edi- 
tor O28-7; Political Roller Coaster 
S16-13; Refugees Flee from East Ger- 
many My4-18; Sly Old Fox, Konrad 
Adenauer, S16-12; Understanding Eu- 
rope (map) S30-10 

Great Britain: Britons 
(national elections) 
Link? Ap20-16; City of Future (Mo- 
topia) Mr2-17; First Superhighway J6- 
18; Her Majesty the Queen N4-15; Jolly 
Rough, What? (Eton) 021-22: *Lion 
Roars Again N4-12; Lady Godiva: 1960 
Style (motorcycles) Mr16-21; Long 
Long Tunnel (Willy Ley) S16-22; Mac- 
millan Calls General Election in Oc- 
tober S30-48; Mother of Parliaments 
N4-12; New Prince Andrew Mr?2-17, 
Ap6-28; Real Walkaway F17-21; Royal 
Wedding for Margaret Mr9-20 

Hawaii: Daniel Inouye and Hiram Fong 
Win Seats in U. S. Congress S16-20; 
Eruption Rocks Hawaii . D2-22; 50th 
Star on Way S16-19; Fong for 10,000 
Words 021-22 

Hibernation: *When 
J13-23 

Highways: *Death on the Quarter Hour 
Mr16-8; First Superhighway J6-18; Let- 
ters to Editor Ap13-6 

Horizons of Science and Engineering 
(Willy Ley): *Car for Every Ground 
014-18; *Can We Change the Weather? 
(chart) O21-18; *Communication via 
Satellite (charts) O7-16; *Enlarging the 
Netherlands (maps) N18-12; *Hole in 
the Desert—Qattara Depression (map) 
S23-14; *Long Long Tunnel (maps, 
charts) S16-22; *Rail Plane to the Air- 
port My11-30; *Shape of Ships to Come 
J13-18; *Vanishing Sea (map) D9-16; 
*Veil Around Earth (chart) F3-20 


Back Macmillan 
021-20; Channel 


Life Stands Still 


Housing: House of Future Mr2-17; *Prob- 
lem with a Slum Foundation O21-10 

Hungary: Do It Yourself—or Do Without 
D9-20: Letters to Editor N18-9; Teen- 
agers Executed? Mr23-19; *Three Years 
After Revolt (map) 028-10 


1-J 

India: *Changing Giant in a Red Shadow 
(map) S23-10; Dynamo Nehru S$23-13; 
Grief—at Red Hands S16-19; Letters to 
Editor S16-7; India Deadlock My11-21; 
Reds Lose Kerala F17-19; *Tiger at 
India’s Door? D9-18; Understanding 
Asia (chart) S$30-8 

Indenesia: “Hidup Bung Karno!” (Pres 
Sukarno) Ap6-12; *3,000 Islands in a 
Sea of Troubles (map) Ap6-10; Under- 
standing Asia (chart) S30-8 

Inflation: *Legal Counterfeiting at Work 
N4-16 

Installment Buying: *Credit Cards 523-18; 
Prosperity on Installment Plan (chart) 
waye 


Institute of Student Opinion (ISO Polls): 
see aiso Polls. After Graduation 63 Per 
Cent to College! Ap27-28; Students See 
Link Between Smoking and Cancer 
(Poll #31) F17-27: Teen-Agers Back 
Nixon and Kennedy My11-13 

International Conferences: see also Dis- 
armament. *Issues at Summit My4-14; 
“Recess” Called at Geneva Conference 
$16-19; Summit Date Set J13-20; Sum- 
mit Talks Set for Spring J6-16; Summit 
Timetable Mr23-18; *U. S. Disarmament 
Blueprint Mr2-15; Western Summit at 
Paris in December N11-14 

Iran: Letters to Editor Mr23-7; *Slippery 
Feathers on Peacock Throne? (map) 
F17-10 

Iraq: “Kassem Shot 021-20; Understand- 
ing Middle East (map) S30-12 

Israel: *Versus Syria (map) F17-20; No. 1 
Israeli, David Ben Gurion Mr9-15; 
*Squeeze Play on Israel (map) Mr9-13; 
Understanding Middle East (map, chart) 
$30-12 

Italy: *Ancient Rome Rises Again to 
Teach Modern Man 021-15; Swan Song 
for Birds 014-22 

Japan: Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri 
Apl13-11; *New Sun Rises (map) Apl3- 
8; Prince Born Mr9-20; U.S. Pact 

worhé 

Juvenile Delinquency: see also Crime. 
Letters to the Editor O14-7; 75% of 
Juvenile Delinquency Is Culturally De- 
termined (Dr. William C. Kvaraceus) 
S$23-12T; *Teen-Age Curfews, Time 
Balm or Time-Bomb? (pro and con) 
021-8; Truman Lauds Teens D9-20; 
Work Camps S30-1T 


K-L 

Central Africa Awakes, with a 
Jolt (map) J20-12; Continent of Con- 
trasts J20-3; Voice of a “Simple 
Struggle,” Tom Mboya J20-15 

Kerala: Grief at Red Hands S16-19; 
India’s Reds Lose Kerala F17-19 

Korea: see also South Korea. Under- 
standing Asia (chart) S30-8 

Labor and Labor Unions: *Does It Need 
More Government Regulation? (pro and 
con) O14-8; ‘*Featherbedding, Does 
“Make-Work” Brake U.S. Economy’ 
N7-10; Hoffa Faces Questions on Union 
Corruption Charges $16-20; Job for 
Summer (Leonard Berkowe) F10-10; 
Job Outlook for the 1960’s (Hon. James 
P. Mitchell) F10-6; Letters to Editor 
F3-5, Mr9-7; *New Face in “Big Busi- 
ness” D2-10; Organized Labor Maps 
New Strategy O7-18; Reform Bill 
Passed $23-23; Steel Strike S16-20, O14- 
20, O21-22, *N18-19, J13-21, J20-18; 
Watchdog Freed D2-25 

Laos: “Gentle Land Faces War (map) 
O7-12: Jungle Doctor, Thomas Dooley 
(Hero Behind the Headlines) S$23-28; 
New King N11-16; Protests Red Attack 
$23-22; Understanding Asia _ (chart) 
S$30-8; U.N. Fact-Finders 028-19 

Latin America: see also specific countries. 
Common Market Mr2-15; *Free World 
Defense Pacts (charts) $30-20; *Green 
Light on “Good Neighbor” Highway 
(map) Mrl16-12; Ike’s February Tour 
(map) F10-28: Letters to Editor Ap20- 


Kenya: 


9-T 


5, Ap27-9; Our Southern Neighbors 
Mri6-15; Trujillo Scored (Organization 
of American States) F24-48; Under- 
standing Latin America S30-16 

Ley, Willy: see Horizons of Science and 
Engineering. 

Loyalty Oaths: Letter to 
Mr16-7, Apl3-7, Ap20-5; 
Insult? F3-6 


Editor Mr9-7, 
Privilege or 


M-N 

Middle East: see also specific countries 
Map S30-30; Understanding the Middle 
East (map, chart) S30-12 

Mock Conventions: Future 
Work Ap6-14 

Moon: Far Side N11-15; First U.S. Space- 
ship, X-15 Rocket O7-21; Lunar Hot- 
foot? F17-23; *Man in the Moon Sees 
Red Again ‘Russian Satellite) O14-20; 
New Light O7-21 

Morocco: *Agadir Quake Mr16-20 

National Conventions: see also Presi- 
dential Campaign: *Conventions 1960 
My18-10; Mock Conventions Ap6-14; 
*Preview—1960 My18-10; *Presidential 
Candidates by Convention or Primary” 
(pro and con) D2-8 

Natural Resources: *Water (map, charts) 
S16-14 

Nepal: Accord Ap6-28; “Between the 
Hammer and the Anvil (map) F10-38; 
Letters tc Editor Mr16-7 

Netherlands: Dutch Treat, Saint Nicholas 
D9-18; Enlarging Netherlands (map) 
N18-12; Princess Beatrix at Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration S$16-20; Stamps 
D9-34 

O-P 


Oceanography: *Frontier of Science 028- 
22; Record Dive in Bathyscaphe J20-20 
Oil: In the Middle East (chart) S30-13 
“Fuel for a Century of Progress D9-12 
Our Government at Work: special issue 
F24; Bibliography F10-7T 
Outer Space: see Space. 
Pakistan: Moves Capital N11-16; 
standing Asia (chart) S30-8 
Panama: Canal Zone Riots (maps) N18-22; 
*Land Divided, Oceans United (map) 
J13-12 
Payola: *America’s Values, Are They 
Slipping? Ap6-8, Apl3-12, Ap20-6, 
My18-7; *“Payola” Probe D9-19 
Physical Fitness: *America’s Youth, Fit 
or Unfit? Ap27-12 
Poland: Black Market 
Understanding Europe 
Aid (pro and con) 028-8 
Polls: see also Institute of Student Opin- 
ion. *Opinion Polls, Fishing for 1960's 
Political Winner 014-15; Opinion Polls, 
Harmful or Helpful (pro and con) Mr- 
23-8 


Voters at 


Under- 


Bagels 
S30-10 


Ap6-28; 
U.S 


Population: see also Census, U.S. Letter: 
to Editor F3-5; People Bomb D9-19; 
*Population Explosion 021-23; Popula- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga. Hits Million 021-22 

Presidential Campaign: see also Primaries 
Humphrey, Hubert H. Mr23-20; John- 
son, Lyndon B. Ap6-29; Kennedy, John 
F. Mri6-16; Letters to Editor Ap13-6, 
Ap27-9; Nixon, Richard M. Mr9-17; Pre- 
view, Congress Faces an Election Yea 
J°-8; “Should the Government Require 
Free TV Time for Presidential Candi- 
dates? (pro and con) Myl1-10; *Teen- 
agers Back Nixon and Kennedy (ISO 
Poll) Myl1-13; Stevenson, Adlai E 
Ap20-17; Symington, Stuart Ap13-24 

Primaries: see also Presidential Cam- 
paign. Letters to Editor Ap6-7; Kennedy 
Wins in Wisconsin Ap20-16; Primary 
No. 1 Mr23-19; *Presidency, World’s 
Biggest Job (Our Government at Work, 
special issue ) F24-8; *Presidential Candi- 
dates by Convention or Primary? D2- 


Radio Telescope: *Ear on the Universe 
028-21 

Radiation: *Challenge of Atomic Age 
028-14; *Veil Around the Earth (chart) 
F3-20 

Railroads: Commuters’ RX?  F10-28; 
*Featherbedding, Does ‘“Make-Work” 
Brake Our Economy? N4-10; Last Chug 
for Steam Locomotive Ap13-19; Rail 
Plane to the Airport (Willy Ley) My- 
11-30 








10-T 


Refugees: *Letters to Editor F3-5; *No 
Room for Refugees? D9-10 

Religion: *Religions of the World (map, 
chart) $30-25 

Rockets: see also Earth Satellites, Space. 
Man in the Moon Sees Red Again 
(Russian satellite) O14-20 

Russia: Be Funny—or Else (Soviet circus) 
D9-20; *Challenge Within N11-8; 
“Choosier” Reds (economics) Mr16-20; 
*Communism and America (map) N1I1- 
5; Communism’s Crafty Chieftain, 
Nikita Khrushchev S16-17; Cuban Deal 
F24-47; Khrushchev in U.S. and Other 
Countries $23-21, $30-44, O7-19, F24- 
48, Mr9-18, Ap6-27; Leaders of East and 
West “Go Visiting” S23-11; Letters to the 
Editor S16-7, O7-6, 021-7, 028-7, N4-7, 
D2-7, F3-5; Red “Borrowers” at Fair 
Mr23-19; Rocks on the Bones (teen-agers 
rock 'n roll) F10-18; Seeing Is Believ- 
ing? N1l1-16; Soviets Agree to Discuss 
Debt (World War II lend-lease aid) J6- 
16; Stamps D2-42; *U.S.-Soviet Exhibi- 
tions, Educational Exchange or Propa- 
ganda Circus? S16-8 

Russian Satellites: see specific countries 


s 

Safety: see also Driver Safety 
on the Quarter Hour Mr16-8 

Scholastic Awards: Art-Announcements 
O7-26, N11-28; Winners My18-20; Photo- 
graphy-Arnouncement N11-29; My18- 
28; Writing-Announcement O7-30; En- 
try Blanks N11-26, J6-30 

Schools: see also Education. Dear Ann 
Landers F10-17; Education for the 
Many, or the Few (Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools) Mr2-5; Letters 
to the Editor O7-6, 021-7; Record En- 
rollment $23-23; *U.S. Schools, the 
Democratic Way Mr2-7; U.S. Schools, 
Through Foreign Eyes 

Science: see also specific subjects. Art 
Treasures Bugged (termites) F24-49; 
*Ear on the Universe (radio telescope) 
028-21; Eruption Rocks Hawaii D2-22 
Flying Tiger Shark Mr9-21; “Happy” 
Dinosaur D2-22; Icebergs—Menace of 
the Shipping Lanes Ap13-20; *Mountains 
in Motion, Earthquake (charts) S23-24; 
*Plague from the Planets? F17-22; Ring- 
side to Venus J6-19; Shape of Ships to 
Come (Willy Ley) J13-18; *21 Year 
of Scientific Progress (chronology) 
S30-24; Upper Jaw . Unearthed in 
Tanganyika 600,000 Years or More Old 
O7-21; Vetlesen Prize Award Goes to 
Dr. Maurice Ewing Mr2-17: Words in 
Science SJ0-55 

Smoking: Should Teen-agers Smoke? 
Drink? (answers, Jam Session) Mr16-24: 
Smoking and Cancer, Quest for a Miss- 
ing Link (chart) ApI3-14; Students See 
Link Between Smoking and Cancer 
(ISO Poll #31) Fi7-27; Warning About 
Smoking N18-22 

Secial Security: America’s Most Mis- 
understood “Benefit” Mr16-17; *Federal 
Aid to the Aged? Ap20-14 

South Africa: Architect of Apartheid, 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd Ap- 
20-12; *Dilemma (map) Ap20-10; *Race 


Death 


Riots Ap13-17, Ap20-20, My4-19; Under-. 


standing Africa S30-14; Voice of Bantu, 
Chief Albert John Luthuli Ap20-13 

Seuth Korea: Korean Climax? My11-20; 
Riots Flare Ap27-20; *U.S. Rebukes 
Corruption in Election My4-18 

Space: see also Earth Satellites, Moon. 
Ear on the Universe (radio telescope) 
028-21; Falling 15 Miles D2-26; Fly- 
ing Saucer: 1960 Model 021-23; Gravity 
Sickness Apl3-21; Green Algae, Food 
for Space Travelers F17-22; Letters to 
Editor D9-7, J20-7, Mr9-7, Mrl16-7; 
Lunar Hotfoot? F17-23; *Man in the 
Moon Sees Red Again (Russian Satel- 
lite) O14-20; Our First U.S. Spaceship 
X-15 Rocket O7-21; Our Place in Space 
F24-25; *Plague from the Planets? 
F17-22; *Space Race, Is It Worth the 
Price? N4-8; Space Tantrums (for 
astronauts) Ap27-23; Weather “Moon” 
(Tiros) Ap13-19 

Special Issues and Sections: Communism 
and America (map) N11-5; Do You 
Measure Up to the U.S. Air Force (adv.) 
F10-29; Graduation Gift Yearbook Ap27- 


31; “Look at What's New in Sound Pro- 
jectors!” (Bell & Howell) S23-20A; Our 
Government at Work F24-6; Our Place 
in Space (General Electric comic) F24- 
25; Report on Educational Opportuni- 
ties in Today’s Army (adv.) Ap6-17; 
Tommy Looks at Farming (B. F. Good- 
rich) My4-21; U.S. and World Affairs 
Annual 830-7; Your Career F10-6 

Summit Conferences: see International 
Conferences 

Syria: Israel vs. Syria (map) F17-20 


T 

Tanganyika: Angry Islanders Mrl16-21; 
*Central Africa Awakes, with a Jolt 
(map) J20-12; Upper Jaw Unearthed 
O7-21 

Taxes: Taxes, and How They Grew (Haig 
Babian) F17-17 

Teaching Aids: How Teachers Use Senior 
Scholastic O28-part two 

Television: *America’s Values, Are They 
Slipping? Ap13-12; Flying Tiger Shark 
Mr9-21; Mark Twain’s America Ap20- 
18, *Should Government Require Free 
TV Time for Presidential Candidates? 
(pro and con) Myll-10; *Van Doren, 
America’s Fallen Idol? N18-17 

Tests: Contemporary Affairs Test S23-25; 
Mid-Term Review N11-17, Mr23-21; 
Semester Tests J20-21, My1l1-23 

Trade: *Are We Being Priced Out of In- 
ternational Competition? (Haig Babian) 
Ap27-18; Foreign Trade, and Question 
of “Balance” Ap20-20; “Good Turn” 
Aid N18-20; U.S. vs. “Unfair” Trade 
(map) N11-14 

Turkey: Riots My11-20 


U 

‘Central Africa Awakes, with a 
Jolt (map) J20-12; Watusis, Bahutus 
Trouble (map) D9-19 

United Arab Republic: *Aswan Dam, 
(chart, map) J6-10; Hole in the Desert- 
Qattara epression (map) S23-14; 
Stamps J20-24; Ship Boycott My11-21; 
Understanding the Middle East (map, 
chart) S30-12 

United Nations: Fact-Finders in Laos 
028-19; *4,400 “Right Arms” for Peace 
021-13; *Its Organization and Functions 
$30-19; Laos Protests Red Attack S23-22; 
*Model U.N. “Starring” Utah Students 
028-13; *“Personal Diplomacy” vs. U.N. 
O7-7; Stamps D2-42, J20-24; Under- 
standing the United Nations (chart) 


Uganda: 


General Assembly: Adjourns J6-17; Dr. 
Victor A. Belaunde elected new Presi- 
dent S30-48; Tibet Vote N4-18 
Trust Territory: Angry Islanders (Tang- 
anyika) Mr16-21; Watusis-Bahutus 
Trouble (map) D9-19 

United States: see also Census, 
Aid, Face of America Abroad 
Government at Work, special 
F24-45 
Air Force: Do You Measure Up? (Ca- 
reer) F10-29 
Army: Military Service as a Career 
(Brigadier Gen. S. F. Giffin) F10-11; 
Report on Educational Opportunities 
in Today’s Army (special insert) Ap- 
6-17 
Bases: *Filipino—U.S. Pact 028-18 
Budget: Budget Dollar (chart) 021-21; 
*Blueprint for 1960-1961 (charts) F17-14 
Cabinet: Men Behind the President F24- 
12 
Capitol: New Look Mr23-19 
Congress: special issue, Our Government 
at Work F24. *Air Pollution Ap20-8; 
Choices from the Grassroots (How a 
bill becomes a law, chart) F24-15; *Civil 
Rights Mr23-14; Committees, Work- 
shops F24-19; Congress’ Helping Hands 
(Our Government at Work, special 
issue) F24-20; Faces Election Year J6- 
8; *Federal Aid to the Aged? Ap20-14; 
*Great 1960 Defense Debate (graphs) 
F3-8; *How, When, and By Whom? Mr- 
2-8; *How Will Census Results Change 
Congress? (Reapportionment) Myl11-14; 
Letter to Editor F3-5; *National Budget 
(charts) F17-15; Presidency, How Can 
the Burden Be Lightened? J20-10; 
Scoreboard S16-20; *Should Congress 
Have Power to “Overrule” Supreme 
Court Decisions? (pro and con) J6-6; 


Foreign 
(Our 
issue ) 


State of Union J20-18; Veto Overridden 
(Public Works Bill) S30-50; *Water 
Pollution (chart) Mri6-10 
Constitution: New Amendment? (Poll 
Tax) F17-20; Supreme Court, Voice of 
the Constitution F24-21; We the People 
(charts) F24-6 
Defense: Arms Recess Ap20-16; *Defense 
Debate Mr2-16; ‘*Filipino-U.S. Pact 
028-18; *Great 1960 Defense Debate 
(graphs) F3-8; *Space Race, Is It 
Worth the Price? N4-8 
Economic Aid: *U.S. Aid to Red Poland, 
Wise Diplomacy or Misguided Folly? 
028-8 
Economy: see also Americans at Work. 
*America’s Values, Are They Slipping? 
Ap6-8; *Featherbedding, Does “Make- 
Work” Brake Our Economy? N¢4-10; 
*Inflation, Legal Counterfeiting at Work 
N4-16; *New Face in “Big Business,” 
America’s Unions D2-10; Population— 
Bomb D9-19; Prosperity and Unemploy- 
ment (Haig Babian) Ap6-16; State of 
Union J20-18 
Executive: Cabinet, Men Behind the 
President F24-12; Executive and Inde- 
pendent Agencies, Creneral Staff F24-14; 
Good Will Visit to -Latin America N18- 
20, J13-22, F10-28, Mr9-18; Ike Cheered 
in Europe S23-22; Khrushchev Visit 
$23-21, *S30-44; Letters to Editor Mr23- 
7, Ap6-7; “Mr. President” F24-11; *Presi- 
dency, How Can the Burden Be 
Lightened? J20-10; President’s Pension 
Ap27-22; State of Union J20-18; We 
the People (charts) F24-6; World’s 
Biggest Job F24-8 
Foreign Relations: Leaders of East and 
West “Go Visiting” S23-21; *Nikita 
Khrushchev in Wonderland S30-44; 
*U. S.-Soviet Exhibitions, Educational 
Exchange or Propaganda Circus? S16-8 
Government: (special issue F10) ABC’s 
of Government F24-50; *Federal Gov- 
ernment, Is It Getting Too Big? Mr2-13; 
1960 Olympic Honors for Uncle Sam, 
At Whose Cost? S23-8 
History: Dr. Samuel Alexander Mudd 
Gets Memorial for Giving Medical Aid 
to Lincoln O7-20; Federalist Paper 
Found (John Jay) D9-20; First U. S. 
“President,” John Hanson 028-20: 
George Washington’s Signature F17-20; 
100th Anniversary of Pony Expres: 
Ap27-22 
Senate Investigating Committee: *Tele- 
vision, America’s Fallen Idol? N18-17; 
*TV Quiz Fix? 021-21 
State Dept.: Cuba Blames U. S. for Blast 
Mr16-19; Cuban “If” Mr9-20; Disarma- 
ment Blueprint Mr2-15; Face of Amer- 
ica Abroad F24-45; Japan Pact F3-17; 
John Foster Dulles’ Death S16-20 
Supreme Court: *Federal Courts, Watch- 
dogs of Justice F24-24; *Should Con- 
gress Have Power to “Overrule” De- 
cisions? (pro and con) J6-6; Voice of 
the Constitution (chart) F24-21; Watch- 
dog Freed D2-25; We the People 
(charts) F24-6 
Treasury: Bonds Worth More O7-20; 
Silver Coins F24-49 
U. S. and World Affairs Annual: special 
issue $30. 
V-w-Y 

Voting: see also Presidential Campaign, 
Primaries. Letters to Editor Mr23-7; 
Poll Tax—New Amendment F17-20 

Weather: *Can We Change the Weather? 
(chart) O21-18; Lady Hurricanes F17- 
21; Space Weatherman (map) D2-23; 
Weather “Moon” (Tiros) Ap13-19 

White House Conference: *America’s 
Youth, Fit or Unfit? Ap27-12; Teen- 
Agers Add Spice to White House Con- 
ference (Kenneth M. Gould) Ap27-24 

World Bank: Aid for Poor Lands 014-21 

World Court: United Nations (chart) S30- 
17, World Court Mr16-19 

World War II: Bad Debt? F10-37; Soviets 
Agree to Discuss Debt J6-16 

Youth’s Activities: *America’s Youth, Fit 
or Unfit? Ap27-12; Brave Teens Apl13- 
19; Build Now, Fly Later (Explorer 
Scouts, N. J.) Mr9-22; Chat via Satel- 
lite (map) Ap27-23; Mock Conventions, 
Future Voters at Work Ap6-14; Teen- 
Agers Add Spice to White House Con- 
ference (Kenneth M. Gould) Ap27-24 





Scholastic Teacher Index 
Sept. 16, 1959-May 18, 1960 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., 
O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., 
Mr-Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). Tke first figure 
indicates the date of issue. The number 
after the dash refers to the page number. 
Example: S30-4T means Sept. 30, page 4T 
of Teacher Edition. Because of space limita- 
tions, only a portion of the many outstand- 
ing articles can be indexed. 


A-B-C 

American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (AASA): Accent on Politics 
Mr2-1T; New Conant Report Mr2-1T 

American Education Award: Education 
for Survival (John W. Studebaker) 
Mr23-8T 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT): 
Hits Inaction S23-11T 

Amish: Penn. Attorney Orders Halt to 
Prosecution Ap6-10T 

Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD): ASCD vs 
Conant (new report) O14-1T; Debate 
or Default? Mr23-1T 

Audio Visual Aids: (Vera Falconer, edi- 
tor): Elementary Science Films J6-16T; 
Fiims and Filmstrips on Current Af- 
fairs S30-6T; Films for In-Service 
Training Mr23-11T; Films on “Futures” 
F3-25T; Films on ‘Isms’ N11-7T; Lan- 
guage Arts Films and Filmstrips D9- 
17T; Make Your Own Documentary 
(John Baker) My18-4T; New Films for 
American Education Week O28-6T; Our 
American Government F24-6T 

Books: Ahoy! “School” of Spring Books 
Sighted! (Hardy R. Finch) Mrl16-13T; 
At Our Corner ‘(Science World, Cam- 
pus Book Club and the Warehouse) 
$23-42T; Book Piracy Ap6-8T; Book 
Week O7-1T; Fall Book Roundup 
(Hardy Finch) O7-8T; How Participa- 
tion in TAB Clubs Affects Students’ 
Reading Habits (Robert L. Lindsey) 
O7-14T; Meet Me in the Library O7- 
13T; Newbery and Caldecott Winners 
Mr16-6T; On Guidance F10-8T; Space, 
Spiders, and Specimens (Richard J. 
Hurley) (Science) O7-20T; Supplemen- 
tary Materials in Science O7-24T; They 
Wanted to Read (Audrey F. Carpenter) 
Mr16-10T; Using Paperbounds F17-4T 

Careers: Career Planning N18-21T; Ca- 
reer Tools F10-5T 

Certification ‘see also Teachers): Cut 
Certificates? N18-2T . ~ 

College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB): Plans Essays N11-1T; Writing 
Sample Ap6-1T 

College and Universities: College Boom 
021-6T, J6-3T; Coilege—But How? O7- 
1T: College Cost: $15,000 N18-4T; Col- 
leges Scored 028-3T; Degree Mills N18- 
8T; Giant Step (enrollment) F3-2T; 
Ghostly Rattles (ghost writing) Mrl6- 
8T; Hopes, Heartaches, and Hara-Kiri 
(Don Brown) F3-17T; Is Higher Tui- 
tion the Answer to the College Crisis? 
pro and con (Dr. Seymour E. Harris, 
Dr. John Dale Russell) F17-18T; Jr. 
College Role My4-3T; NCTE Executive, 
J. N. Hook Hits Colleges Mr23-2T; 
Ready for College? O14-3T; 63% to 
College! Ap27-1T; Success in College 
F17-2T; Why College? Mr9-2T 

Curriculum: Academies Act O21-6T; 
ASCD vs. Conant (new report) O14- 
1T; Debate or Default? ~Mr23-1T; 
“Loaded” Curriculum N18-2T; Portland 
Report J6-2T; Report to Portland F17-1T 


D-E-F 


Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (NEA): Emphasis on Quality 
Education Ap20-3T 

Dewey, Jolin: Centennial O21-1T 

Education (see also specific subjects): 
DESP Aims for Quality Education Ap- 
20-3T; Education: 1959 J6-4T; Education 
in the Naticen’s Service (symposium on 


- Institute of 


' National 


contemporary education) N4-14T; Edu- 
cation Week (Nov 8-14) O14-1T; Inter- 
cultural Education (Puerto Rican Stu- 
dents) F17-4T; Kansas Haymaker (sur- 
vey on education) My4-1T; National 
Goals Ap27-1T 

English: Art of Listening (Joseph Mer- 
sand) O14-7T; Effects of New Media 
on Current English Speech O7-22T; 
English Awards F24-1T; English Meets 
Eight Challenges (Joseph Mersand) 
J6-8T; Mythology in the Classroom 
(Louise Jean Walker) D2-7T; NASSP 
Sifts English Mr16-1T; NCTE Conven- 
tion (Nat'l. Council of Teachers of 
English) D9-1T; Needed: English D2- 
1T; Needed: Writing N4-2T; 9 Ways 
to Save a Weekend (Alan Shapiro) 
(Composition) F24-7T; Reading in a 


Changing Society O7-22T; Shades of 
‘Enry ‘Iggins! (Abraham Tauber) S$23- 
6T 


1 

Federal Aid to Education: Aid Rejected 
F17-6T; DESP Aims for Quality Educa- 
tion Ap20-3T; NEA 1959 Convention 
Report S23-1T; No Federal Aid S30-1T; 
Senate Backs Aid F17-1T; Schools and 
Politics F3-4T 

Foreign Languages: Foreign Language 
Boom N18-10T; In Elementary Schools 
(Theodore Andersson) 
mer Classes J20-2T; Test for Tongues 
N18-6T 

G-H-I-J 

Geography: NCGE Convention D9-1T 

Gould, Kenneth M.: White House Confer- 
ence Stresses Human Rights, Federal 
Aid Ap20-1T 

Guidance: Books F10-8T; Guidance and 
Testing Materials F3-21T 

Handwriting: Second R and Intelligence 
N18-4T 

Hurwitz, Howard L.: Economic Interpre- 
tation of Constitution—Live Pigeon or 
Dead Duck? J6-13T; Frontier Theory, 
Shadow or Substance? O7-17T; New 
Viewpoints in Geography: A Review 
$23-38T; The Not-So-Critical Period 


F17-13T 
Student Opinion (ISO): 
Teens View Ability Grouping F17-1T 
Integration: News from North and South 
028-1T; Southern Statement F10-iT 
Juvenile Delinquency: Coping with JD’s 
021-1T; No. 1 Problem O7-1T; “75% of 
Juvenile Delinquency Is Culturally De- 
termined” (Dr. Wm. Kvaraceus) 
$23-12T 
M 
Magazines: Jr. Science 
Sunshine, English magazine in India 
N18-8T; Three new Scholastic maga- 
zines for the classroom F24-1T 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals: Sifts English Mr16-1T 

National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion (NCGE): Convention Issue D9-1T; 
Seaway Study N18-1T 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS): Highlights of Convention 
D9-1T 

National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE): Convention Issue D9-1T 

Defense Education Act: Affi- 
davit Row J6-1T; Harvard, Oberlin, 
Yale Protest against Loyalty Provisions 
D2-2T 

National Education Association (NEA): 
1959 Convention Report S23-1T 

National Science Teachers Association 
In Chicago N11-3T; Weigh K-12 Science 
Ap20-6T 


World F17-1T; 


P 


Parade of the States: Curriculum, Cer- 
tification Strengthened by Virginia 
(Davis Y. Paschall) J6-21T; Curriculum 
Improvement in Texas Public Schools 
(J. W. Edgar) N4-21T; Equality of 
Opportunity for Wisconsin’s Children 
(G. E. Watson) F17-20T; Guam (J. R. 
Trace) Ap6-27T; Measuring Attitudes 
Spurs Improvement (Virgil Rohrbough) 
Mr2-23T; New Mexico’s Growth Poses 
School Problems (Tom Wiley) S23- 
41T; Population “Imbalance” Puts Stress 
on Schools (Lloyd J. Andrews) F3-26T; 


021-15T; Sum-~ 


11-T 


Reaching Individual Children in Ver- 
mont (A. John Holden, Jr.) D9-18T; 
South Dakota Studies Curriculum 
Standards (M. F. Coddington) O7-29T; 
Tennessee Gets Ful! Value for Limited 
School Dollars (Joe Morgan) O021-17T; 
Utah Launches Building, TV Language 
Programs (E. Allen Bateman) N18-19T; 
Wyoming Educational Goals: Quality 
and Accessible Schools (Velma Lin- 
ford) Mr16-21T 
R-S-T 

Reference Tools: Where to Find It Guide 
$23-25T 

Russian Education: New Book Scheduled 
on Parallel History of U.S. and Soviet 
Union J20-2T; Ringing Defense of 
American Education Ap27-2T; Soviet 
“Passion” for Education $30-1T; Soviet 
School Mr2-6T; Soviet Views Ap6-1T 

Safety: More Schoo) Safety J6-6 

Scholarships: Closing the Gap O021-4T 

School Construction: Favor Aid Mr9-1T; 
Hit School Figures My4-3T 

Science: Elementary Science Films (Vera 
Falconer) J6-16T; National Science 
Teachers Association Convention N11l- 
3T; Science Shy Ap6-1T; Space, Spiders, 
and Specimens (Richard J. Hurley) 
O7-20T; Supplementary Materials O7- 
24T; Weigh K-12 Science (NSTA) Ap- 
20-6T 

Social Studies: Accent on UN Mr9-3T; 
Airing an Issue Ap27-2T; NCSS Con- 
vention D9-1T; Personal History on 
Tape (oral history, Dr. Alien Nevins) 
by Allen B. Holbert J20-6T; Teaching 
Critical Thinking in an Election Year 
(Alan Shapiro) O14-6T 

— Good Spellers Are Born O21- 
14 

Summer Study: 
2-9T 

Teacher Salaries: California on Top F3- 
4T; Chicago Pay Rise N4-2T; 50-Hour 
Week D2-1T; Master Teachers Granted 
Pay Increase (Montclair, N.J.) N4-4T; 
Merit Rating N4-4T; National Goals 
Ap27-1T; New Salary Schedule for Los 
Angeles $30-2T 

Teachers: Merit Pay Mr9-2T; Merit 
Rating Clause Added to Contracts (Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa) D2-2T; Misbeliefs Teach- 
ers Want Changed (World Confedera- 
tion of Organization of Teaching Pro- 
fession) S23-4T; Miss Subways, Deanne 
Goldman Mr16-1T; Miss White Plains 
N18-1T; Nervous Strain F17-4T; N. Y. 
State Commissioner Upholds Ouster of 
Mt. Kisco Teacher Ap27-3T; N. Y. Up- 
held Dismissal (James R. Wooley) F3- 
7T; Peace-Or Truce? (education and 
professional standards) S23-8T; Recall- 
ing the Retired Mr9-2T; Scholar- 
Teacher F10-2T; Teachers and Law 
O21-2T; Teacher Competency F24-3T; 
Teachers for a Day D2-2T; Teacher 
Lures Plant (Industry) O14-1T; Teach- 
er of the Year, Mrs. Hazel Davenport 
Ap6-1T; Teachers on Critics Mr9-2T 
Teacher Time F10-3T 

Television: After They've Turned Off 
the Set (Barbara Yanowski) N18-14T: 
Airborne School O28-1T; Airing the 
Issues N11-2T; Kids, Mice, and TV O7- 
2T; Learning Resources Institute J20- 
1T; Movies, TV Rapped 021-2T; Teens 
ne TV F24-2T; TV: No Panacea D2- 


1960 World Guide Mr- 


1 

Tests: Aptitude Discovery F10-2T; New 
Testing Program 0O14-2T; Test for 
Tongues N18-6T 

Textbooks: see also Books. Choose Your 
Social Studies Textbooks Carefully 
(William H. Cartwright) N4-8T; Lan- 
guage Arts Textbook: Assistant Teach- 
er in Print (Angela M. Broening) D9- 
13T; Wishy-Washy? Mr9-1T 


U 


Children’s Rights N4- 
N11-2T; Trick or Treat? 


United Nations 
1T: Contests 
O14-1T 


Ww 


Where to Find It Guide 
Edition $23-25T 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: Stresses Human Rights, Federal 
Aid (Kenneth M. Gould) Ap20-1T 


12th Annual 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Wed., May 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Rod Serling’s “In the Pres- 
ence of Mine Enemies,” an original 
television drama about life in the War- 
saw Ghetto during World War II, star- 
ring Charles Laughton as a rabbi whose 
faith is tested by the Nazi persecution 
Others in the cast: Arthur Kennedy, 
Susan Kohner, Oscar Homolka, George 
Macready, and Sam Jaffe. An adult 
play for mature senior high students 

Thurs., May 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway's 
short story, “The Gambler, the Nun, 
and the Radio.” 

Fri., May 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod Serling’s “A Pas- 
sage for Trumpet,” the story of a down- 
and-out trumpet player who meets an 
inspiring girl and changes his life. 

Sun., May 22, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Stir Up the Mighty 
Men,” drama about the Second World 
War years. May 29: Summary and dis- 
cussion of the whole series, “Between 
the Generations,” concluding program 
in the cycle designed to explain their 
parents to modern teen-agers. 

Mon., May 23, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Dow Hour of Great Mysteries: “The 
Woman in White” by William Wilkie 
Collins, starring Walter Slezak. 

Wed., May 25, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Positive Identi- 
fication,” documentary drama about the 
voluntary organization, the Legal Aid 
Society, and how it provides lawyers 
for people who cannot afford legal help 

Sun., May 29, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Chevy Suspense Show (Premiere): New 
series of suspense dramas by notable 
playwrights such as Adrian Spies and 
Gore Vidal. Executive producer Henry 
Jaffe promises: “In this suspense mys- 
tery series, we plan to avoid violence, 
brutality, and senseless action for the 
sake of over-dramatization.” 

Fri., June 3 and 10, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
The Sacco-Vanzetti Story. Reginald 
Rose's dramatization of the famous 
holdup-murder case of the 1920’s when 
two poor anarchist workers were ex- 
ecuted on what many consider inade- 
quate evidence and political prejudice 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., May 18, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “A Concert in the 
Park,” a recreation of the old American 
institution of outdoor band concerts. 

Sun., May 22, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: “Boswell Without Johnson.” 
May 29: A program on the films of 
Ingmar Bergman, famous director, with 
Arthur Knight, film critic and historian 
June 5: “Seven Deadly Sins” as a theme 
in art, with Shai K. Ophir of Israel. 

Thurs., May 26, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
— Festival of Music Specials: The 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy. June 9: American folk mu- 
sic. June 16: Concert featuring several 
young American award-winners. 

Thurs., June 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Sid 


Fri., May 20, 8:30 p.m. 


Caesar_ Special: “Variety—World of 
Show Biz,” a series of spoofs of such 
show biz smorgasbord as the silent 
movies, Bat Masterson, and beatnik po- 
etry reading. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., May 18, 8:00 p.m.; Thurs., May 19, 


7:30 p.m., and Sun., May 22, 4:00 p.m. 


Charles Laughton stars in Rod Serling’s 
“In 
on Playhouse 90, May 


the Presence of Mine Enemies’ 
18, CBS-TV. 


(ABC-TV) Presidential Mission — The 
Summit: Series of on-the-scene reports 
of the Big Four Paris meetings. John 
Daly heads seven correspondents with 
reports, commentary, interviews. 
(CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: Special coverage of 
the Big Four meeting in Paris as well 
as Geneva disarmament meetings. 


Sat., May 21, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Jour- 


ney to Understanding—Vol. III: Sum- 
mary and appraisal of the summit 
events. Fri., June 10, 7:30 p.m.: Report 
on Eisenhower's projected Russian visit 


Sun., May 22, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 


Hopkins File 7: “The Supreme Chal- 
lege,” with Dr. Jerome D. Frank, psy- 
chologist, discussing prevention of war 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference: Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: “Reflections USA: Looking For- 
ward.” Last in the four-part series of 
satirical sketches by Robert J. Crean 
on life in the U.S. today. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour 
“American Catholics: As Others See 
Them.” Series of frank but friendly 
critical appraisals of American Cathol- 
icism. Today’s program: “American 
Catholics: A Jewish View,” with Arthur 
Cohen, president of Meridian Books 
May 29: “American Catholics: A Self- 
Evaluation,” with Philip Scharper, edi- 
tor of Sheed and Ward. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press 
Interview from summit conference. 


Wed., May 25, 7:30 


Sat., May 21, 8:30 
It 


Fri., May 27, 8:30 p.m. 


Mon., May 23, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 


Special features on the coming elec- 
tions. Today: A profile on Sen. John F. 
Kennedy. May 30: Profile on Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson. June 1: A poll of political 
editors of leading newspapers to deter- 
mine public opinion on candidates and 
issues. June 8: Report on the California 
rimary. June 20: Sen. Hubert 
umphrey. June 27: Sen. Stuart Sy- 
mington. June 30: Report on convention 
plans with interviews with Paul Butler 
and Thruston Morton, national chair- 
men of the Democratic and Republican 


parties. 

.m. (ABC-TV) Listen- 
ing Post—East: Documentary report on 
Red China, filmed in Hong Kong, fea- 
turing interviews with U.S. newspaper 
and wire service correspondents in 
Hong Kong and with Chinese refugees. 
Viewers will also see a Communist 
Chinese newsreel film. 


Fri., May 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 


Reports: “Who Speaks for the South?” 
An examination of a Deep South com- 
munity, Atlanta, as it faces the prospect 
of integrated public schools. Edward 
R. Murrow, narrator, and Arthur D. 
Morse, producer, interview Gov. Ernest 
Vandiver of Georgia, Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield of Atlanta, Ralph McGill, 
editor of the “Atlanta Constitution,” 
and John A. Sibley, banker and chair- 
man of the commission appointed by 
the state legislature to study the public 
school integration issue. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 

to Beaver: “Beaver, the Model.” 
Beaver, misled by a fraudulent maga- 
zine ad to “make $100 a day” as a 
model, finds himself dunned for a large 
registration fee. 


Sun., May 22, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 


the Menace: A sore throat does not 
restrain Dennis from bossing a neigh- 
borhood project from his sickbed. 

(NET; check local ETV station.) 
What’s New: Mr. Fixit gives tips on 
starting a hobby collection; Miss Yan- 
owski explains the use of a level on 
Not-So-Hardware Store; Mr. Mikami 
paints a boat, and talks about the im- 
portance of the sea in Japanese life on 
Japanese Brush Painting. 

(NET; check local ETV_ station.) 
Around the Corner: The puppets look 
forward to meeting a.new friend; Meet 
Mr. Heat describes convection and in- 
sulation. 


Fri., May 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Greatest 


Show on Earth: Highlights of the 1960 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey 
circus. 


Sun., May 29, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 


A mischievous city boy annoys an 
elderly hermit friend of Timmy’s. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., May 23, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 


nental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Nucleoproteins and Viruses, with 
uest lecturer Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
niv. of California, Berkeley. May 24: 
Chemotherapy, with guest lecturer Dr. 
George Bosworth Brown, Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Division of Cornell Univ. Medical 
College and Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research. May 25: Biochem- 
istry of Heredity, with Dr. E. L. Tatum, 
Rockefeller Institute. May 26: Review. 
May 27: Conclusion. Completion of the 
review and investigation of the me- 
chanics of television hy 
(NBC-TV) March 
of Medicine: “MD USA,” a documen- 
tary study of the practice of medicine 
in widely scattered regions of the 
United States: a clinic for, Eskimos 
in Anchorage, Alaska; the treatment of 
Indian tribes on the Navaho reserva- 
tion in Ganado, Arizona; an obstetrician 
in Louisiana; a suburban family doctor 
in Lansdale, Pa.; a doctor who flies to 
his migrant worker patients. 


Natienal Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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